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NEVADA GHOST TOWNS AND MINING 
CAM PS by Stanley W. Paher. Covering all of Ne- 
vada's 17 counties, Paher has documented 575 
mining camps, many of which have been erased 
from the earth. The book contains the greatest 
and most complete collection of historic photo- 
graphs ol Nevada ever published. This, coupled 
with his excellent writing and map, createsa book 
of lasting value. Large 9x11 format, 700 photo- 
graphs, hardcover, 492 pages, $15.00, 

THE BAJA BOOK, A Complete Map-Guide to 
Today's Baja California by Tom Miller and El- 
mar Baxter. Waiting unlil the new iranspenin- 
sular highway opened, the authors have pooled 
their knowledge to give every minute detail on 
gas stations, campgrounds, beaches, trailer 
oarks, road conditions, boating, surfing, flying, 
fishing, beachcombing, in addition to a Baja 
Roadlog which has been broken into convenient 
Iwo-mile segments. A tremendous package for 
every kind of racreatfonlsl. Paperback, 178 
pages, illus., maps, $7.95. 



GHOST TOWNS OF ARIZONA by Jan 
Barbara Sherman, If you are looking for 
lown In Arizona this is your waybill, lllu 
maps, townships, range, co-ordinates, history, 
and other details make this one of the besl ghost 
town books ever published. Large 9x11 format, 
heavy paperback, 208 pages, $4.95. 

THE GUNFIGHTERS, paintings and text by Lea 
F. McCarty. Contains 20 four-color reproductions 
of some of the most famous gunfighters of the 
West, together with a brief history of each. 
Large format, beautifully illustrated, $3.00. 

SUCCESSFUL COIN HUNTING by Charles L. 
Garrett. An informative study of coin hunting, 
this is a complete guide on where to search, 
metal detector selection and use, digging tools 
and accessories, how to dig and the care and 
handling of coins. A classic book in the field. 181 
pages, paperback, $5.00. 



DICTIONARY OF PREHISTORIC INDIAN AR- 
TIFACTS OF THE AMERICAN SOUTHWEST 
by Franklin Barnalt. A highly Informative book 
thai both illustrates and describes Indian arti- 
facts ol the Soulhwest, it is a valuable guide lor 
Ihe person interested in archaeology and anthro- 
pology. Includes 250 maior types of artifacts. 
Each item has a photo and definition. Paper- 
back, 130 pages, beautifully Illustrated, $7.95. 

TURQUOISE, The Gem of the Centuries by 
Oscar T. Branson. The most complete and lav- 
ishly Illustrated all color book on turquoise. 
Identifies 43 localities, treated and stabilized 
material, gives brief history of the gem and de- 
tails the individual techniques of the Southwest 
Indian Tribes. Heavy paperback, large format, 
68 pages, $7.95, 

THE WIND LEAVES NO SHADOW by Ruth 
Laughlin. "La Tules," an acknowledged queen 
of the monte game In old Santa Fe, was acclaim- 
ed not only for her red hair, her silver slippers 
and diamond rings, but also for her dazzling wit, 
which made even losers at her monte carlo table 
smile as she raked In Iheir silver. Miss Laughlin 
has combined the historians's skill and the nov- 
elist's gift to unravel the truth about this legend- 
ary lady in a historical romance that has proven 
popular for nearly two decades. Hardcover, 361 
pages, $4.95. 

GHOSTS OF THE GLORY TRAIL by Nell Mur- 
barger. A pioneer ol the ghost town explorers and 
writers, Miss Murbarger's followers will be glad 
to know this book is once again in print. First pub- 
lished in 1956, it is now in its seventh edition. The 
last-moving chronicle is a result of personal inter- 
views of old-limers who are no longer here to tell 
their tales. Hardcover, illustrated, 291 pages, 
$7.00. 

GOLD RUSHES AND MINING CAMPS OF THE 
EARLY AMERICAN WEST by Vardis Fisher 
and Opal Laurel Holmes, Few are better pre- 
pared than Vardis Fisher to write of the gold 
rushes and mining camps of the West. He brings 
together all the men and women, all the fascinat- 
ing ingredients, all the violent contrasts which 
go to make up one of the mosl enthralling chap- 
ters in American history. 300 illustrations from 
photographs. Large format, hardcover, boxed. 
466 pages, highly recommended, $17.95. 

LOST MINES AND HIDDEN TREASURES by 
Leland Lovelace. Authoritative and exact ac- 
counts give locations and fascinating data about 
a lost lake of gold in California, buried Aztec In- 
gots in Arizona, kegs of coins, and all sorts of ex- 
citing booty for treasure seekers. Hardcover, 
S5.95. 
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EXCEPTIONAL BUY 




Reg. Price 
$6.00 

Now Only 
$3.00 



PUEBLO OF THE HEARTS by John Upton 

Terrell. Named Pueblo of the Hearts by 
Cabeza de Vaca, this Opata Indian Village 
played host to some of the most famous ex- 
plorers of the 16th Century, including Fray 
Marcos, Estenvanico, Diaz, Coronado and de 
Vaca, and was at one time one of the most 
important frontier outposts in Spanish Amer- 
ica. Although the village disappeared four 
centuries ago, its fame endures. Hardcover, 
103 pages. 



CALIFORNIA by David Muench and Ray Atke- 

son. Two ol Ihe West's greatest color photo- 
graphers have presented their finest works to cre- 
ate thevibrations of the oceans, lakes, mountains 
and deserts of California. Their photographic 
presentations, combined with the moving text of 
David Toll, makes this a classic in Western Amer- 
icana. Large 1 1x14 format, hardcover. 166 pages, 
$25.00. 

PHOTO ALBUM OF YESTERDAY'S SOUTH- 
WEST compiled by Charles Shelton, Early days 
photo collection dating from 1860s to 1910 shows 
prospectors, miners, cowboys, desperados and 
ordinary people. 195 photos, hardcover, line gift 
item, $12.50. 

OWYHEE TRAILS by Mike Hanley and Ellis 
Lucia. The authors have teamed to present the 
boisterous past and intriguing present of this still 
wild corner of the West sometimes called Ihe 
l-O-N , where Idaho, Oregon and Nevada come to- 
gether. Hardcover, 225 pages, $7.95 

^ — — . 

California residents 

please add 
6% state sales tax 

Please add 2Sc for postage & handling 



EXPLORING DEATH VALLEY by Ruth Kirk. 

Good photos and maps with lime estimates from 
place to place and geology, natural history and 
human interest information included. Paper- 
back, $2.25. 

A NATURALIST'S DEATH VALLEY by Or. Ed- 
mund C. Jaeger, In this revised third edition, 
Dr. Jaeger covers and uncovers some of the 
mysteries of this once humid, and now arid 
trough. He lells of the Indians of Dealh Valley, 
the mammals, birds, reptiles, amphibians, 
fishes, insects, trees, wild flowers and fossils. 
Paperback, 66 pages, $1.50. 

LOST MINES OF DEATH VALLEY by Harold 
Weight. This is a new approach to the enigma of 
Death Valley Scotty's lile and legends and gives 
additional insight into the Lost Gunsight and 
Breylogle bonanzas, plus other Death Valley 
mysteries. Paperback, historic photographs, 
reference material, 86 pages, 12.50. 
GREENWATER by Harold Weight. Called the 
"monumental swindle of the century" this is the 
story of Ihe 1906 stampede to the Black Moun- 
tains and how $30,000,000 disappeared. Paper- 
back, historic photos, 34 pages. $1.00. 

SO YEARS IN DEATH VALLEY by Harry P. 
Gower. First hand account ol the dramatic 
mining years by a man who spent his lile in the 
mysterious valley. Describes the famous charac- 
ters of Death Valley. Paperback, illustrated. 145 
pages, $2.95, 

INSIDE DEATH VALLEY by Chuck Gebhardl. A 

guide and reference text of forever mysterious 
Death Valley, containing over 80 photographs, 
many in color. Included, loo, are Entry Guides 
and Place Name Index for the convenience of 
visitors. Written wilh authority by an avid hiker, 
backpacker and rockclimber. 160 pages, paper- 
back, $4.95. 

DEATH VALLEY GHOST TOWNS by Stanley 
Paher. Death Valley, today a National Monu- 
ment, has In its environs the ghostly remains of 
many mines and mining towns. The author has 
also written ol ghost towns in Nevada and Ari- 
zona and knows how to blend a brief outline of 
each of Death Valley's ghost towns with historic 
photos. For sheer drama, fact or fiction, it pro- 
duces an enticing package for ghost lown buffs. 
Paperback, illus., 9x12 format, 48 pages, $1.95. 

BALLARAT, Compiled by Paul Hubbard, Doris 
Bray and George Pipkin, Ballarat, now a ghost 
lown in the Panamint Valley, was once a flour- 
ishing headquarters during the late 1880s and 
1900s lor ihe prospectors who searched for silver 
and gold in that desolate area of California. The 
authors tell of Ihe lives and relate anecdotes ol 
the famous old-limers. First published in 1965, 
Ihis reprinted edition is an asset to any library. 
Paperback, illustrated. 98 pages, $3.00. 

LOAFING ALONG DEATH VALLEY TRAILS by 
William caruthers. Author Caruthers was a 
newspaper man and a ghost writer for early 
movie stars, politicians and industrialists. He 
"slowed down" long enough to move to Death 
Valley and there wrote his on-the-spot story that 
will take you through the quest for gold on the 
deserts ol California and Nevada. Hardcover, 
old photos, 187 pages, $4.25. 

SELDOM SEEN SLIM by Tom Murray. Profiles 
and vignettes of the colorful "single blanket 
jackass prospectors" who lived and died as they 
looked for gold and silver in Death Valley. Slick 
paperback, exclusive photos ol the old-timers, 
55 pages, S3.00. 
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fE'RE PROUD to welcome artist 
Lloyd Mitchell to our pages this 
month. Lloyd is a member of the 
American Indian and Cowboy Artists 
Association and is a really grand fellow. 
His artristy covers all aspects of the 
West, and his tremendous sense of 
humor is reflected in his "Skinny 
Saloon" paintings. Be sure to say hello 
to Lloyd, as well as many other AICA 
members at the 26th Annual Death 
Valley '49er Encampment this month. 

Speaking of the Encampment, it is 
being held November 6 through the 9th, 
and we have included the complete '49er 
Program of Events on pages 32 and 33. 
Be sure to attend and join in on the fun. 
The '49ers are a non-profit organization, 
but the volunteer members go all-out to 
provide the many events and activities 
that keep Death Valley's historical back- 
ground alive. They must count on your 
donations, so be sure and join up this 
year if your are not already a member. 
Your membership fee will be well used, 
and you can be proud to be a part of this 
group. 

Early reservations are a must for the 
Encampment. Folding chairs or camp 
stools are handy for attending the 
various activities. The nights can get 
chilly, so take ample bedding and cloth- 
ing. There are several locations where 
meals and groceries are available. If you 
are camping, be sure to bring your own 
firewood as it is available at stores only. 





GHOSTS OF THE GLORY TRAIL by Nell Mur- 
barger A pioneer ol ihe ghost town explorers and 
writers. Mrss Muroarger's followers will be glad 
to Know 1 h is book is once again in print. First pub- 
lished in I9SS. ir is now in rtt seventh edilion. The 
fasl-movmg chronicle isa result ot personal inter- 
views ol old-timers who are no longer here to lell 
their tales. Hardcover, illustrated, 29 1 pages. 
57 00 




30,000 MILES IN MEXICO by Nell Murbarger. 

Joyous adventures of a Inp by pick-up camper 
made by two women from Tijuana to Guatemala 
Folksy and entertaining, as well as instructive to 
others wno migbt make Ihe trip Hardcover 109 
pages. 56 00 

Order from 



, Magazine Book Shop 

Box 1318, Palm Desert, Calif. 
Calif. Res. add 6% sales tax 



Lowest Photo Print Prices 
Highest Quality 

KODACOLOR FILM 
DEVELOPED & PRINTED 

Standard 12 Jumbo Prints 1.93 

Standard 12 Jumbo Prints and 

New Roll oi KODACOLOR 2.84 

Kodacolor Neg. Standard reprints 14 

SEND FOR PRICE SHEETS 
& ENVELOPES. All Photo 
Prices are Comparably low. 
No gimmicks. 
No lies. 

More lhan 50 years of con- 
tinuous photo service guar- 
antees your quality and our 
integrity. 

MARKET BASKET PHOTO CO. 

P. O. Bote 370, Yuma, Arizona 85364 or 
P. O. Box 2830, San Diego, Calif. 92112 








WESTERN CHRISTMAS CARDS 

The Breathtaking Beauty of the Outdoor West 




1158 "May the Great Spirit watch over you. etc' 
Merry Christmas and Happy New Year 



REALISTIC FINE ART REPRODUCTIONS 

You and your friends will treasure these fine quality 5" x /" cards. 
Featuring colorful reproductions of paintings by America's foremost 
western and outdoor artists. Greetings thoughtfully matched to designs. 
We can imprint your name inside in red, also your address on the bright 
white envelopes. FAST, IMMEDIATE shipment now 'til Christmas. 

OUR 26TH YEAR OF HAPPY CUSTOMERS BY MAIL 

115* Gift of Loie- May the silt ot love be loots at 
ORDER FROM THIS AD OR SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE AND CATALOG Christmas 





1812 "The grass is short. Iht nine is dry..."- This. 1239 Yucca It in p- Hay you and yours litis 1210 Bicentennial- M Christmas comes (his wish 1091 Sign ot(he Season Clad ridings alonp, the 
verse ain't clever. But Merry Christmas same as ever' Christmas. .. he blessed with health and happiness may 1 976 overflow with health happiness, etc. tiail and Good Prospects. Merry Christmas 






1253 Yucca Candles- May the Peace and Happiness 1145 "A ptayet this Chris! mas... leave no little one 1221 "Season's Greetings'"- Happy Holidays and 1238 Cod's Candlesticks- May you have the Spirit 
of the Christmas Season abrde with you. .all the Year alone."- Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year Best Wishes for the Coming Year of Christmas which is Peace . Hope. ..Low 




1147 Mother's Pride Its Christmas again! May 
yours be a loyfut one arid your New Year happy 1 



1123 "May..,lhe rainbow always touch ya 

shoulder"- Merry Christmas and Happy New Yeai 




1351 lake lime to See 21 line natuie poem- May 1115 "And a Merry Christmas to you, too." 

the Peace and loy ot Christmas be with you, etc. Wishing you the special joy that Clmslmas bungs 

*-*-*-*-*-*-*-#- 
' HOW TO ORDER: Use coupon or letter and 

* mail with payment. Order all of one kind 

* or as many ol each as desired Include fee 

* for postage and handling in total payment, 
i Colorado residents add 3 % sales tax. Cali- 

* lotma residents add 6% use tax Canadian 
i customs duty charged at border. No CO. D. 



1110 "II I were a shepherd I would bring a lamb" 

- Wishing you the special |oy that Chnslmas brings 



1205 A Memory of Christmas- Come join a rlream 
of Christmas in an oldtime western home, etc. 




1033 * Cowboy's Christmas- eood prospects ain't 
a halt inch high . but Merry Christmas same as ever' 



1119 Snowy Joshua legend ol Joshua msrde. May 
the Peace and Happiness of Christmas abide, etc. 
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A FIELD GUIDE 
To the Common and 
Interesting 
PLANTS OF 
BAJA CALIFORNIA 

Jeanette Cov/le 
and Norman C. Roberts 

The first botanical field guide to the woody 
plants of peninsular Baja Ca. Over 250 
plants are described along with 189 color 
photos. Descriptions include past and pres- 
ent uses of the plants by aborigines and 
peopie in Baja today. Scientific, Spanish, 
and common names are given. Choice of 
durable coated paperback or clothbound 
hardcover. 224 pages. 6x9 Inches. 
To order: Natural History Publishing Co., 
P.O. Box 962. La Jolla. Ca, 92037. Hard- 
cover: Si 1.00 /Paperback: $8.50. (Califor- 
nia residents please add 6% sales tax.) 



From the world's largest 
manufacturer/distributor 
of portable mining equipment 




FREE 1976 CATALOG 



KEENE ENGINEER ING, Inc. Dept. D 
9330 Corbin Avenue 
Northridge, CA 91324 

□ Send me your FHEE. 1976 Catalog 

□ Enclosed is $7,95. Send me your 
240 pige "Dredging For Gold," 
the hook that tells everything 
about underwater gold-dredging. 

Name ■ 
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HISTORICAL ATLAS OF CALIFORNIA 
By Warren A. Beck and Ynez D. Haase 

Warren A. Beck, chairman of the De- 
partment of History in California State 
College at Fullerton, and Ynez D. Haase, 
professional geographer and cartograph- 
er in Santa Barbara, California, are the 
co-authors of this intriguing historical 
atlas of the Golden State. 

California, with its great diversity of 
landforms, has an unparalleled range of 
climate, soils, and natural vegetation. 
All these influence where man lives, 
what he does with the land, and what 
kind of communication and transporta- 
tion he has. Beck and Haase have col- 
laborated to record these and other as- 
pects of California's geography and 
events of its history. The narrative is il- 
lustrated by 101 excellent maps present- 
ing information previously available only 



to the scholar, and in some cases not 
available at all. 

The maps cover all of the physical 
characteristics of the state and also have 
substantial detail on the flora and fauna. 
All phases of history, from the Indian era 
down to the present, are included. 

There are maps of major faults and 
earthquakes, early Spanish explorations, 
Mexican land grants, mountain passes, 
and routes to the gold fields. The gold 
rush period, 1849-69, is mapped and ex- 
plained, as well as the main stage coach 
roads and Wells Fargo offices. The 
reader can trace the route of the Pony 
Express, locate the great sheep and cat- 
tle ranches, and find the Butterfield 
overland mail route. 

CCC camps, World War II installa- 
tions, and the St. Francis Dam disaster 
are depicted and discussed. The authors 
have mapped the Santa Barbara oil spill, 
the major irrigation systems, the wild 
land fires, and even the political districts 
of the state. All these and many other 
topics from the present and the past are 
fascinating reading. 

Extensive documentation and perti- 
nent detail make this atlas a valuable aid 
to historians. Its fluent style and simpli- 
city of language make it an excellent re- 
ference to the student, the scholar, and 
everyone interested in the Golden State. 

Hardcover, profusely illustrated, ex- 
tensive index and reference, large 
format, 101 pages, $9.95. 



RIVERSIDE COUNTY'S LARGEST 
4 WHEEL-DRIVE HEADQUARTERS 

Accessories for All Makes 

ri Jeep 

JOHNSON'S 4WD CENTER, INC 

7590 Cypress [at Van Buren] 

P. O- Box 4277 
Riverside, California 92504 
Telephone |714! 7BS-1330 




WHERE TO FIND COLD 
IN THE DESERT 
and 

WHERE TO FIND COLD 

IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

By James Klein 

James Klein, a rugged former news- 
paperman turned actor, was introduced 
to gold prospecting ten years ago, and 



caught gold fever almost at once. A 
partner in K.&M. Mining Explorations 
Company, which is now developing three 
gold mining claims, he spends most of 
his time in the field looking for new de- 
posits. Having prospected extensively 
all over California, Jim now shares the 
knowledge he has gained in his two 
books, Where to Find Cold in the Desert, 
and Where to Find Cold in Southern 
California. He has taken gold out of 
every area listed. 

His first book, Where to Find Cold in 
Southern California, pinpoints the area 
around the Los Angeles basin. Starting 
with the placers around the Newhall- 
Saugus region, (it was here that he found 
his first piece of gold), he tells where the 
first gold was found, when it was found, 
who found it, how much was found in the 
past, and where you can find it now. Lost 
treasure tales are also passed along, and 
the latest clues to their location. 

Some of the areas listed are: Acton, 
Frazier Mountain, San Gabriel Canyon, 
Lytle Creek, Holcomb Valley, Pinacate, 
Orange County and Julian-Banner. 

Also included is a section on the 
equipment needed to find gold, how to 
use it and how to stake a claim. 

Where to Find Cold in the Desert is a 
sequel to the author's first book. Areas 
covered include the Rosamond-Mob ave, 
El Paso Mountains, Randsburg, Bar- 
stow, Dale, Anza-Borrego, Chocolate 
Mountains-Tumco- Potholes, Arizona 
and other gold-bearing locations. 

Some gem areas are included, as well 
as the lost treasure tales of each region, 
and the chapter, "Some Tips on Desert 
Prospecting" contains excellent infor- 
mation for both the beginner and the old 
pro. 

Where to Find Cold in the Desert, 112 
pages, paperback, $4.95. 

Where to Find Cold in Southern Cali- 
fornia, 96 pages, paperback, $4.95. 
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200 PAGE 
CATALOG 
SHOWS HOW! 




hsuqm, no special skills 

Earfl Rig Mvnctj in your spare time. 
Jre]l your creations for 5. to 5 timel 
what ycu paid for them. Triii 
FREE CATALOG contain* everything — m i i 

you need . , , tend for hobby-craft* biggest and beat 
catalog. Contains over 10,000 iteim . . t loaded with 
picture* - everything you need lo get darted at pn«F. 
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Southern California's 
Four Wheel Drive 
Headquarters 

Number 1 in the U.S.A. for Eight Years 
LAND CRUISERS MOTOR HOMES 



Service 
and 
Parts 
7 a.m. to 10p.m. 
Monday thru 
Friday 




Sales 
Department 
Open 
Seven 
Days 
A Week 



45 Service Stalls — One of the Biggest in America 
Complete Body Shop and Huge Parts Department 



For the Best Deal, and Service You Deserve 
See America's Largest Toyota Dealer 
Just Two Minutes from the San Bernardino Freeway 

LONOO TOYOTA 

10501 Valley Blvd., El Monte, California 
[213)442-1011 [213)686-1000 




| GRIEGER'S Inc. 



1 01H 



"... a distant, snowy mountain . . . rising beautifully conspicuous in the 
midst of an extensive tract of low, or moderately elevated land ..." 

Lt. William R. Broughton, 1792 



MT. HOOD 

Portrait of a Magnificent Mountain 
by Don and Roberta Lowe 

Legends, myths and history in text . . . breathtaking beauty in a 
gorgeous array of exciting full color photographs. 

119 page , 11 Vz x 14V4, color and black and 

white photographs, cloth, boxed $25.00 

NOVEMBER 1 PLEASE WRITE FOR COLOR BROCHURE 

w The CAXTON PRINTERS, Ltd. „ 

IbJC Box 700 te$C 

Caldwell, Idaho 83605 
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Aguereberry Camp and 
Harn'sburg F/ats. 
Road across center 
leads to Aguereberry Point. 



The 
Jayhawker 

Treasure 



SOMEWHERE NEAR the 
now-obscured Jayhawkers Trail 
that was painfully paved across 
the desolate floor of Death Valley 
in 1849, lies buried $6,000 in shiny 
gold eagles. In the same area with 
this treasure, prized family 
heirlooms such as valuable china, 
albums, musical instruments, 
furniture, books and other items 
were put into the ground for 
safekeeping. And, according to the 
record, neither the gold coins nor 
the heirlooms have ever been 
recovered. 

In 1849, a group of ill-fated 
pioneers known as the 
"Jayhawkers" was forced to 
abandon their wagons on the 
blistering floor of Death Valley. 
They packed what they could on 
their weakened oxen and began the 
long trek out. 
Thomas Whannon, wealthy by 



1849 standards, had $6,000 in gold 
eagles with him. After transferring 
the heavy gold coins to one of his 
oxen, he followed the rest of the 
pioneers for a day and a half. At 
that point, they reached a place 
called Snow Camp, somewhere on 
the White Sage Flats, in the 
Panamint Mountain Range. 

There, Shannon's oxen gave out. 
As was customary, the animal was 
killed and the meat was dried in the 
hot sun for the half-starved 
company 

Knowing that he would never be 
able to pack the heavy gold across 
the miles of desolation to 
civilization by himself, Shannon hit 
upon a desperate plan. 

He offered any man at Snow 
Camp half of his gold coins for 
carrying out all of them. But not 
one man would accept his offer. 
All they were interested in was 
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by RICH TAYLOR - 




carrying enough water to make it 
through. And all of that gold would 
not have bought a drop of water 
where there was none to be had. 

Shannon had no choice. He was 
forced to bury his $6,000 in gold 
eagles at Snow Camp. And it is a 
matter of record that he never went 
back to claim it. At the same time, 
many of the other Jayhawkers also 
buried their valuables somewhere 
near this campsite. 

John B. Colton, the youngest of 
the Jayhawkers, verified that the 
gold coins had been buried, and 
gave an approximate location. He 
stated that the gold was buried in a 
canyon intheTucki Mountains, 
just where the Towne-Martin 
group (also known as the 
Georgians) found the Gunsight 
silver. 

There is only one 
problem— today, no one knows 
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exactly where Snow Camp was. In 
different accounts it is called both 
Snow Camp and Summit Camp. 
The Summit is a large mesa 
covered with bunch grass, and 
according to some accounts, 
Summit Camp was located in a 
canyon about 20 yards wide, just 
below the canyon's edge. 

It seems that White Sage Flats 
and Summit may have been one 
and the same place. If this is the 
case, White Sage must have 
included Harrisburg Flats. 

Snow Camp was described by 
some of the emigrants as being a 
dry camp located near the base of 
high snow-covered peaks to the 
right of the pass, as they went up. 
Personal accounts state that they 
camped close to the snow so they 
could melt it for water. Also, they 
stated that snow fell on the camp 
while they were there. A careful 
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Photo from Harold O. Weight collection. 

check of weather conditions in 
Death Valley might pay off. 

In 1869, an attempt to recover 
the gold coins was made by 
William B. Road, a former 
Jay hawker. According to his 
account, his party located the old 
campsite, and searched carefully. 
They found charcoal, bones from 
the slaughtered oxen, and other 
remnants, but they didn't know 
exactly where the gold eagles had 
been buried, and a cloudburst had 
somewhat altered the canyon. They 
didn't find the coins. 

Today, that $6,000 in gold eagles 
is worth more than $100,000, a 
prize well worth seeking. 
If you decide to 

look for it, be sure to take a partner 
and plenty of water. The desert can 
be just as treacherous today as it 
was in the days of the Jayhawkers 
of 1849. □ 



Now 
\Good things 



'H\\ 



are happening at 

DeathValley 
Junction 



Stay at the historic 
AMARGOSA HOTEL 



This lovely 50-year-old hotel is 
being rejuvenated. 20 rooms 
opening October, 1975. All car- , 
peted. All beautifully furnished. § 
You, your family or your group f 
can make the Amargosa Hotel 
your headquarters while in the 
Death Valley area. 
You can now dine in the restor- 
ed DINING ROOM in the Hotel. 
A separate banquet facility is 
available for groups. 
Telephone Death Valley Junc- 
tion #1 for information or reser- 
vations. 



Don't miss seeing Marta Becket 
at her famous AMARGOSA 
OPERA HOUSE. You've read 
about this beautiful and unique 
attraction in Desert and Nation- 
al Geographic. Make a visit to 
the Amargosa Opera House a 
must while you're in this area. 
See Marta Becket's fabulous 
murals inside the Opera House. 
Performances on Friday, Satur- 
day and Monday evenings at 
8:1 5; doors open at 7:45. 
Telephone Death Valley Junc- 
tion #8 for reservations. Tours 
welcomed. 



f 



The AMARGOSA GENERAL 
STORE, Death Valley Junction 
Service Station and AMAR- 
GOSA POTTERY are open. 
Space is available for develop- I 
ment. Watch this space each 
month for more news as the re- [ 
storation of Death Valley June 
tion continues. 



For further information about" 
DEATH VALLEY JUNCTION 
please write: 

Death Valley Junction, Inc. 
P.O. Box 675 
Death Valley Junction, 
California 92328 
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OF 
THE 

SAHUARAL 




by HAROLD 0. WEIGHT 



■ OSE ALVARADO never actually 
□ saw the black gold of the sahuaral 
y himself. Never, in fact, even 
reached the sahuaral. But he knew the 
gold was there, and he knew where the 
sahuaral was — roughly. About 75 miles 
east of Yuma, and south of the Cila 
River. He had almost reached it once, 
when he went out with the Creek. Was 
within 10 miles — and if only the man 
hadn't been such a poor desert driver . . 

A sahuaral? Jose Alvarado said it was 
simply a place — a grove, if you will — 
where the giant sahuaro cacti grew. Only 
this one, where in places the sahuaros 
grew so thickly a man could scarcely 
walk between them, was a very special 
sahuaral: 

"The Indians used to go up there in 
the summer time," Alvarado said. 
"Pack this sahuaro fruit out. The little 
Indians used to go up on top of the hills 
there and pick up gold. Bring in the gold 
— oh, lots of gold — and play with it, 
see. The old Indians made them take it 
10 



back and throw it away. Never touch it 
any more. Gonna die, 

"This Indian, this old squaw, 1 knew 
her when she was a kid in Palomas. And 
she says the gold - you go and look at it, 
you think it is black pebbles. Little bits of 
rock. But you pick it up, she says, the 
other side is yellow." 

Jose Alvarado was a true believer in 
lost mines, lost ledges and lost treasures 
all his life. The Arizona of his youth 
nurtured such faith. Lost mine legends 
were numerous and respectable. They 
were no more fantastic, their riches no 
more fabulous, than actual strikes that 
had been and were being made: La Paz, 
Antelope Hill, the Potholes, Laguna, La 
Fortuna, the King of Arizona, the 
Harquahala. 

And Alvarado was no armchair lost 
mine hunter, credulous because un- 
initiated in mines and mining. Starting 
at 18, at La Fortuna, he worked in most 
of the great mines of those days. 

"La Fortuna — the gold was awful 
rich," he remembered. "Why you could, 
after a big blast, in the drifts — you 
could go up there with a miner's candle- 
stick and pry nuggets out. You could see, 
lots of times, wire gold hanging there on 



the ceiling of the drift. Rough gold 
hanging there." 

Why shouldn't golden nuggets lie also 
on the hilltops of the sahuaral? 

While Alvarado's definition of a 
sahuaral is quite accurate for today, in 
olden times it was much more than that. 
In those days the Indian economy of 
southern Arizona if not based on the 
sahuaro, was largely dependent upon it. 
The Papago year began with a month 
called Sahuaro Harvest Moon. When the 
egg-sized, crimson-fleshed fruit ripened 
in June, villages and groups of the 
Papago, the Pima and the Yavapai 
moved out among the towering cacti and 
camped and remained there until the 
season ended, usually about mid-July. 

The fruit was gathered by the women, 
who hooked it down with sahuaro-rib 
poles, thumbed the red pulp from its 
spiny skin, and dumped it into water- 
tight baskets. It was eaten fresh. It was 
made into jam. It was dried and pressed 
into balls. It was boiled in big jars, re- 
duced to a sweet syrup, and sealed away 
in clay pots. And, perhaps most relished 
by the men of some tribes, its juice was 
fermented into a very potent wine. Im- 
bibed excessively during the important 



Jose Afvarado and Ed Rochester, 
who both were practical mining 
experts, discuss the merits of a 
piece o1 float Aivarado had brought in. 

night-long ceremonials and festivals that 
followed the sahuaro season, this wine 
often resulted in another odd sort of 
harvest for the tribeswornen, who had to 
gather up their husbands and their hus- 
band's scattered belongings, and drag 
them home. 

Obviously, a good sahuaral would be a 
very important asset, and probably the 
recognized property of a particular 
village or clan. The one Aivarado sought 
was the fruit-gathering territory of a 
band of the so-called Tonto (Fool) 
Apaches who lived in the Paiomas-Agua 
Caliente area along the lower Gila. This 
was the country where Jose Aivarado 
"was raised, pretty near," and where he 
knew the small Indian girl who once 
played with golden pebbles. 

"I do not know why they called them 
Tontos," Aivarado said. "They were 
gentler than the others. But if you did 
not treat them right — goodnight! They 
would camp around our ranch and were 



friendly, and my father got pretty well 
acquainted with them. Had lots of cattle, 
and when he would kill beeves, he would 
give them all some," 

Many others, including authorities 
such as Frederick Webb Hodge, have 
puzzled about that "Tonto" label. "So- 
called because of their supposed im- 
becility," he wrote, "the designation is a 
misnomer." And he noted that the term 
was applied by Nineteenth Century 
writers to practically all Indians roaming 
between the White Mountains and the 
Rio Colorado. 

Hilario Gallego, an early Tucson citi- 
zen, gave the most reasonable explana- 
tion I have found in his recollections in 
the Arizona Historical Review: 

"There was a kind of peaceful tribe of 
Apaches that had a camp right out of 
Tucson a little ways. Then there were the 
others, the wild Apaches, who were 
always on the warpath. The wild 
Apaches called the peaceful Apaches 
'Tontos,' or 'Fools.' Any Apache who 
wanted to be peaceful would come and 
stay with these Indians near town; then 
the wild Apaches would follow them up 
and try to kill them." 



The Palomas band apparently were 
people of the Western Yavapai. They 
were among those rounded up during 
the savage warfare in Arizona in the 
early 1870s, were taken to Camp Verde, 
then uprooted and forced to make a cruel 
march to the San Carlos Reservation. 
From San Carlos, many Apaches slipped 
away, or were allowed to leave as ten- 
sions lessened. This group came back to 
the Gila. 

When George Wharton James visited 
the Palomas band at the turn of the 
century, he reported that they surpassed 
all other Apaches in the weaving of bas- 
kets. And he found that Alvarado's 
opinion was shared by other neighbors; 

"From the storekeeper and farmers of 
Palomas I learn they are good workers, 
most of the men being engaged as 
helpers on the ranches. They are intel- 
ligent, honest, capable and reliable. 
Their word once given, they can be de- 
pended upon to perform what they have 
said. Indeed, M. J. Fred Nottbusch, the 
Palomas storekeeper, assures me that he 
has learned to respect and esteem them 
highly for their good qualities, their 
manliness and character." 



A sahuaral, 
Jose Aivarado 
said, is a 
place where 
the giant 
sahuaro cacti 
grows, and 
where Indians 
once gathered 
Us fruit. 
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Ruins of the old Nottbusch genera/ store at abandoned Pa/omas vi//age, a/most hid- 
den by a wild growth ofathel. Photographed in 1954. 



Patomas was a largely Mexican vil- 
lage, hidden in thickets of great mes- 
quite trees, on the north bank of the Gila 
near present Aztec. The 14-mile-long 
Palomas canal, first used in 1887, was 
one of Arizona's early irrigation pro- 
jects. The great Gila River flood of 1905 
washed out the heading and damaged 
the project so badly that the canal was 
abandoned. But the scattering of wooden 
and adobe houses remained a stopping 
place on the old river road between 
Phoenix and Yuma, and Nottbusch's 
store survived as a trading center for 
many years. As late as 1920, the village 
had a population of 46. 

Palomas was named — well named — 
for its ever-present doves, both white- 
winged and mourning. When we first 
visited it, long after the last human in- 
habitant had moved away, their calls and 
gentle complaints still filled and vi- 
brated the air around its ruins. 

Before it became Palomas, with estab- 
lishment of a post office so named in 
April 1891, the village was known as 
Doanville. Before there was a Doanville, 
small cattle ranches were scattered over 
the mesa. Alvarado's father established 
one of them in 1878. 

Jose junior was an Arizonan, born at 
Yuma January 17, 1879, but his par- 
ents were Californians. His father was a 
son of Juan Bautista Alvarado, who was 
governor of California from 1836 through 



1842 — first as a successful revolu- 
tionary and then as a Mexican appoin- 
tee. His mother was born in Los 
Angeles. Jose Alvarado senior first came 
to Arizona as a freighter, hauling goods 
from San Diego to Yuma. Later he 
moved to Arizona Territory, and then to 
the Gila Valley. 

In early days the Gila was a river to be 
reckoned with. The Alvarado family 
lived on their ranch until the historic Gila 
flood of 1891, in which most of their 
cattle were drowned. Alvarado retained 
the ranch, but moved his family into 
Yuma. There young Alvarado grew up, 
learned the printing trade, and went to 
work for the Yuma Sentinel. He set type 
by hand, ran the old Washington hand 
press, finally became shop foreman. But 
the work proved unhealthy for him. He 
decided to build up his strength with 
more rugged labor. 

"When I went to the Fortuna, I had 
never been in a mine, knew nothing 
about mining. But I knew the super- 
intendent pretty well, so I took a chance. 
Worked in the mine quite a while. 
Worked down to the 900-foot level . One 
day a miner got killed. I was pretty 
young then. I quit and went over to 
Tumco, and worked there." 

Tumco. Picacho. The Harquahala. The 
King of Arizona. During World War I, 
with mining slack, he operated a dairy at 
Yuma. And in 1928, he was back on the 



Gila, running wild horses. His camp was 
at the ranch of an old woman named 
J uana, whom he had known at Palomas. 
The family was very poor, and he had 
hired the two sons to help catch the wild 
horses. 

"At night, there at the house, we 
would have a big bonfire," Alvarado 
said. "One night this old Indian was 
there. He used to know J uana too, at 
Palomas, when he was young -- when 
there were jobs at Palomas and he came 
there to work. And this night he was 
telling her about the sahuara/. 

" 'Get the team and horses,' he said. 
'Take the boys. Go over to the sahuaral. 
There you're gonna pick up lots of gold. 
My father used to take us back and make 
us throw it away. Wouldn't let us have it. 

" 'You can go up there in two days 
and back. You gonna find it. And if you 
don't find it, come over to my house and 
I'll go with you.' 

"I was listening, and remembering 
what I had heard about the sahuaral, and 
the next day I told the boys: 

" 'Boys, I got a car here.' (This 
Dodge, you know. Old time Dodge.) 'I 
can go anywhere in this car,' I says. 
'Let's go up there. Leave the horses. 
We'll go up there now.' 

"Oh, no. They wouldn't go. Indians 
would never touch the gold. Up to this 
day they won't touch it. These boys were 
half Indians themselves, I guess. They 
were afraid to go. 

"They said, 'No. Let's get the horses 
first, and then we'll go.' 

"I could never get them to go with me. 
I could have gone, but I wanted them to 
go so they could get their share. No, they 
wouldn't go at all." 

An Indian taboo against gold strong 
enough to survive into modern times? Ed 
Rochester, with us talking to Alvarado, 
had spent much of his life on or at the 
edges of the Yuma Reservation. Yes, 
said Ed, it could be. He knew young 
Yumas, educated, otherwise "modern" 
who believed they would die if they led 
white men to hidden gold. He knew one 
who had died. Such taboos probably 
were the result of disastrous past tribal 
experiences. Ed recalled a Yuma legend 
that warriors from the south had en- 
slaved these people long before the 
Spaniards came, and had forced them to 
gather gold until they had revolted and 
destroyed their masters. 

With his wide knowledge of desert 




roads, trails and places, Rochester tried 
to narrow the possible location of the 
golden sahuaral. Alvarado remained 
vague; it was close to the old freight 
road, he thought. What freight road? 
The one to A jo. 

Ed finally concluded it must be the one 
from Ajo to Sentinel, then on to Yuma. 
That ancient route dated from the 1860s, 
when Ajo ore was hauled to the Colorado 
River and shipped down the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia. And the sahuaral, he figured by 
the mileage, might be south and a little 
west of Black Tanks in the Crater 
Mountains. 

Had placer gold ever been found in 
that section, I wondered. 

"Well," said Alvarado, "nobody ever 
looks for placer in that country. Pros- 
pectors don't go up in there. Water's 
awful scarce in that country." 

Jose Alvarado made the one hunt for 
the sahuaral that he told us about, with 
his Creek acquaintance, before there 
was a bombing range. Alvarado was 
doubtful about the expedition from the 
beginning. He had made one memorable 
lost mine hunt with this man before, up 
in the Eagle Tail Mountains. 

"He broke down up there," Alvarado 
said. "We got stuck. I told him: 
'Don't put that gas on strong. Go slow! 
You gonna break the car! ' Oh no! He got 
mad and put the gas on so strong he 
broke the axle in two. And there we was. 
That was pretty near summer, too. 
Awful hot. We walked out. Twenty-five 
miles to the Quartzsite highway, to catch 
a ride." 

He went this second time because he 
wanted to find that sahuaral, and the 
Greek was the only one anxious to take 
him. They left Aztec early in the morn- 
ing, and as Alvarado feared, trouble 



began as the road deteriorated. 

"He had to get stuck, and I had to get 
out and push the darned car out. He 
don't know how to drive. He used to go 
on the good ground and hit the sand, 
see. And then he'd stop and change 
gears. After he was stopped, he couldn't 
pull out. He'd go down. 

"We must have been pretty close to 
this placer country and he gets stuck 
again. And it was pretty hot. 

"I told him: 'I can't push no more. My 
shoulders are sore now from pushing 
you. You let me drive, we don't get 
stuck. You don't let me drive, I ain't 
gonna go any farther with you. You 
gonna break the axle again.' 

"He wouldn't let me drive. So we 
went back." 

Alvarado was 75 years old when he 
told us the story of the black gold of the 
sahuaral in January 1954, but he 
seemed willing to try again to find it. 
And both Ed Rochester and I were toler- 
able desert drivers. 

But there was then — and is now — 
another reason why prospectors don't go 
up in that country, a reason the old- 
timers could not even have conceived. If 
the golden sahuaral exists, it is in or on 
the edge of the huge, sprawling Luke Air 
Force bombing and gunnery range. The 
map warns: "Do not leave right of way 
on main traveled roads. Use roads open 
to public only." 

And just this spring, as we followed 
the Gila Bend-Ajo highway and gazed 
longingly across at the Crater Moun- 
tains, military jets screamed across the 
highway— only feet above us, it seemed 
— and blasted targets over the moun- 
tains. It is an unnerving experience, and 
the range certainly should not be entered 
without official permission. 
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Death Valley Charcoal Kilns 



LOCATION: The charcoal kilns are located 
in Wildrose Canyon, seven miles east of Emigrant 
Canyon Road, near the western boundary of Death 
Valley National Monument. 

BRIEF HISTORY: The history of Death 
Valley country is replete with legends of lost mines. 
One of the most famous is the story of the Lost Gun- 
sight. It is said that a member of the Death Valley 
party of 1849 found a fabulous vein of silver in the 
mountains somewhere west of Death Valley itself. 
The silver was reputed to be so pure that a gunsight 
was carved from it. The discovery was ignored, and 
its location lost, because of the eagerness of the 
party to move on to the gold fields of Northern 
California. 

The Lost Gunsight silver was not forgotten, 
though, and within a few years prospectors were 
combing the Panamint and Argus Mountains in 
search of the rich lode. It is assumed, even today, 
that the Gunsight remains lost. Yet, silver was found 



in the Panamint Mountains, in Surprise Canyon, in 
1873, and at Lookout in the Argus Range, in 1875. 

Both discoveries proved to be rich. The 
Argus claims were quickly purchased by developers 
including Senator George Hearst's Modoc Consoli- 
dated Mining Company. 

The need to haul heavy ore from the Argus 
Mountains, across much of the length of the Pana- 
mint Valley, and up steep and narrow Surprise Can- 
yon to Panamint City for milling made it quickly 
obvious that Lookout needed its own processing 
facilities. Charcoal, »too, was needed for use in the 
reduction of the silver-lead ore. 

The most convenient stand of trees which 
could provide wood for charcoal was in Wildrose 
Canyon, some 25 miles directly across Panamint 
Valley. In that canyon Hearst's company bought ex- 
tensive wood claims and, reportedly using Swiss 
stonemasons and Chinese laborers, in 187^7 built 10 
huge kilns to feed the Lookout smelters. 

The kilns, some 25 feet high and 30 feet 
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Ten charcoal kilns 

are located in 

Wildrose Canyon 

near the western boundary 

of Death Valley 

National Monument. 

Built in 1877 

to provide charcoal 

for the smelters of 

the Modoc Mines, 

the kilns are nearly 

25 feet tall and 

30 feel across. 



I LONG THE scaleof human emotions, 
0g anticipation is perhaps the most de- 
ll scriptive characteristic of one's feel- 
ing when planning a visit to Death Valley 
National Monument. This will be the 
case whether the visit is the first, or an- 
other of many. The visitor may travel up 
and down the same roads from season to 
season throughout the Monument, yet 
view a different landscape each and 
every time. This changing scene may be 
brought about by the time of day, the 
cloud cover, or the amount of rainfall 
during the past summer. 

An unstable cliff face of sandstone 
may have finally given way to the ele- 
ments and left exposed a new facade of 
colors never thought to exist behind the 
bland walls. A new wash might have 
been formed due to the previous sum- 
mer's rain, or a familiar wash will have 
appeared to alter direction or size. All 
these changes are in a continuum as 
Nature does her thing with the weather, 
geology and the plants. The extremes of 
the Valley's climate contribute greatly to 
these changes; some subtle and some 
gross. But, Man has and will have his 
way toward influencing the changing 
scene, and his actions should always be 
taken into account when discussing 
Death Valley. 

Except for those changes wrought by 
Man and his vehicles, most of which are 
fortunately random but predominately 
unexpected, a good portion of the 
changing scene is predictable. The num- 
ber of available campgrounds, motel and 
hotel services, roads and historic sites 
are but a few items in Death Valley's 
makeup that have a tendency to change 
from season to season. One forthcoming 
change in Death Valley that has unne- 
cessarily alarmed a good number of citi- 
zens is the Wilderness Proposal, and is 
worthy of some explanation here. 

There appear to be recognized organi- 
zations involved in conservation, historic 
preservation, or desert preservation who 
fear that the Wilderness Proposal will 
essentially "close down" their favorite 
areas. In reality, the particular wilder- 
ness designation for Death Valley will 
emphasize special corridors for back- 
country access to eliminate "overriding" 
delicate terrain. For example, it is antici- 
pated that 250 miles of existing Jeep 
roads and trails will no longer be acces- 
sible if the Wilderness Proposal is adopt- 
ed. Granted, this sounds terrible to the 



backcountry Jeep traveler, but the pro- 
posal must be fully understood. Basical- 
ly, only two types of roads will be closed; 
multiple roadways and illegal exten- 
sions. 

Multiple use roads are spur roads 
branching off from main Jeep trails 
which encroach upon delicately balanced 
natural areas, and which have been 
made, for the most part, by backcountry 
explorers seeking a new challenging 
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route. The closing of illegal extensions is 
equally important since, as the term im- 
plies, many Jeep trails extend far be- 
yond their intended and legal limits re- 
sulting in an impact to natural forma- 
tions. A good example of the latter may 
be seen at the terminus of Cottonwood 
Canyon. Cottonwood Creek, a year- 
round water supply running about 50 
gallons per minute, has been literally re- 
directed due to the road extending a half 
mile past the creek's designated origin. 
Johnson Canyon, in the southern Pana- 
mints, has suffered a similar fate be- 
cause the trail has been illegally extend- 
ed several hundred yards past the moun- 
tain water mark. The road closures pro- 
posed in the Wilderness Bill will not pre- 



vent the public from having access to 
these areas, but will force drivers out of 
their vehicles sooner to perhaps create 
another love— hiking! 

The Wilderness Bill (S.1101) for the 
establishment of the Death Valley Wil- 
derness was introduced on March 7, 
1975 by Senator Haskell, and is now in 
the Senate Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee. Of equal note is an omnibus 
bill introduced April 9, 1975 to establish 
Death Valley National Park. When asked 
the difference between a Park and a 
Monument, the Park Service stated that 
a Monument is generally federally 
owned land (BLM) and requires only an 
Executive Order for establishment. A 
National Park is granted that status only 
by an act of Congress, and usually in- 
volves privately owned land. This latter 
bill is presently in the House Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee. 

For the 1975/1976 season, the visitor 
to Death Valley will be treated to a spe- 
cial interpretive program by the Park 
Service as their contribution to the Bi- 
centennial celebration. The program in- 
cludes two themes; the U. S. Govern- 
ment in Death Valley, and mining in 
Death Valley. The former will describe 
the military and scientific expeditions of 
the period 1850-1900, and the latter will 
treat the past, present and future of 
Death Valley mining through the eco- 
nomic history of the mineral industry in 
the region. Associated with these 
themes will be talks at the Visitor Center 
and conducted trips to various spots in 
the Monument in addition to the tradi- 
tional series of naturalist activities put 
on by the Park Service. 

During early March of this year, the 
Death Valley Hiker's Association made a 
two-day spring backpack trek through 
Titus in the rain. Despite the inclement 
weather, dozens of cars (including a 
large motor home) made their way into 
the Canyon and out its narrow mouth 
without a single problem. However, this 
latter car trip was under the guidance of 
the Park Service and their vehicles were 
available in the event of an emergency. 

As of April 1975, the road to Natural 
Bridge was in pretty poor condition, its 
surface scarred with potholes and 



Sage pattern, rim view at U bene be Crater in 
Death Valley. David Muench photo. 




The weird and rugged Corkscrew 
Peak, easily seen from the Central 
Valley, situated at the southern 
terminus of the Grapevine Mountains 
in full view of the Daylight Pass road. 



ridges. West Side Road is, at times, 
equally questionable for the use of pas- 
senger cars, The main drawback of the 
latter road is its corrugated surface 
which plays havoc with lightly-sprung 
vehicles. Here again, the Park Service 
will be able to instruct the passenger car 
driver on the conditions of the road and 
whether or not it is fit to travel. A trip out 
to Racetrack Valley in other than a truck 
or 4WD can become hazardous at certain 



times of the year when heavy mountain 
rains or considerable snow melt in the 
Cottonwood Mountains overlay the road 
with piles of gravel. Backcountry trips 
afoot or by vehicle should always be pre- 
ceded by good planning which includes 
notification to the Park Service of the 
route and times of the trip, and carrying 
more water than will be required. 

The Death Valley region has seen an 
increase and improvement in overall ac- 




commodations in the past few years. 
Both campground and eating/sleeping 
facilities have been expanded for the 
visitor's convenience. The government- 
owned and operated campgrounds boast 
a total of 1600 sites for tenters, campers, 
trailers and motor homes, Few, if any, 
have shade worthy of mention. Except 
for the private trailer facilities at Stove- 
pipe Wells Village and Furnace Creek 
Ranch, there are no electrical, sewer or 
water hookups at the campgrounds. Five 
of the Park Service campgrounds have 
sanitary stations (dumps) for those re- 
quiring it, and they are Furnace Creek, 
Texas Spring, Sunset, Stovepipe Wells 
and Mesquite Spring campgrounds. 
Complete hookups at Furnace Creek 
Ranch trailer park are $4.00 per night, 
two people. At Stovepipe Wells Village 
next to the genera! store, trailer spaces 
with full hookups cost $3.50 per night for 
two people. 

If you have not been to Furnace Creek 
Ranch for a couple of years, there are a 
few surprises. Accommodations have in- 
creased and improved on the ranch with 
the construction of deluxe motel units off 
the golf course. By December 1, 164 
units will be available for occupancy with 
rates starting at $30.50 per night (two 
large units are already in service). 
Redwood cabins and poolside motel 
units are available at prices ranging from 
$22 to $27 per night. The beautiful 
Furnach Creek Inn, built in 1926, 
operates on the American plan (meals in- 
cluded) with room rates starting at $69 
and running all the way up to $121 for a 
fourth floor connecting room. 

Stovepipe Wells Village, built at the 
base of an alluvial fan under the shadow 
of Tuck Mountain, offers both an historic 
and scenic background found nowhere 
else in the Valley. It is presently owned 




The remnants of a Cousin Jack 
jM structure, an idea of a home brought 
H to the desert country by Welsh miners . 
in the background is the marsh 
H| of Saratoga Springs, 



by the friendliest people in the world, 
El lie and Trevor Povah, also owners and 
operators of the Hamilton Stores of Yel- 
lowstone Park, Accommodations range 
from small patio rooms to deluxe motel 
units, all with bath. Prices for the 80 
units at the Village run from $15 to $25 
for two. Due to the location of the Vil- 
lage, water has always presented a pro- 
blem, and some rooms still do not have 
drinkable water. This problem should be 
overcome this season with the construc- 
tion of a osmosis plant by the Park 
Service. 

In the past, water was purchsed from 
the government's supply at Emigrant 
Spring (reportedly 700 gallons per day), 
and hauled by tank truck every two days 
to the Village. Despite this small set- 
back, the Village offers a beautiful din- 
ing room, rustically decorated saloon, a 
gift shop, well -stocked general store and 
nightly slide talks by their own guides in 
the lobby/auditorium. The new manager 
of Stovepipe Wells Village, Jim Blaine, 
has mentioned that horseback riding is 
expected to be available by this Novem- 
ber, Future plans for the Village include 
a new general store with a snack bar, a 
recreation center, tennis courts and a 
pitch and putt course. A special feature 
introduced by the Village management 
last Easter Week, that will continue 
through the coming season at every holi- 
day period, is a series of personally con- 
ducted tours to sites little known to the 
average visitor. Included in these series 



for each holiday season is a Jeep ride to 
Chloride Cliffs, Titus Canyon or Race- 
track Valley, road conditions permitting. 

To prevent further changes to the 
unique desert region of Death Valley 
National Monument other than those 
planned and executed by the govern- 
ment, it is every visitor's responsibility 
to monitor the trash that they generate 
and the routes that they drive. If every- 
one would clean up their trash and never 
drive off established roads or trails, it is 
possible that Death Valley will change 
little in the generations to come. □ 
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Amargosa 
Gorge 

by MARY FRANCES STRONG 
photos by Jerry Strong 

SEVERING THE Inyo-San Bernardino 

County line, the Amargosa River Above: At the 

Gorge cuts through the Alexander southern 

Hills almost due south of Tecopa, Call- entrance to its 

fornia. This unique desert river has not Gorge, the 

only carved a picturesque canyon, offer- Amargosa 

ed sanctuary to wildlife, and produced a River spills 

spectacular recreational region, but has out onto a 

played an important role in the history of sandy plain 

the Mojave Desert. and eventually 

Amargosa Gorge is gorgeous! In disappears 

places, its sandy-gravelly bottom widens underground, 

to almost a half-mile, narrowing to only a Easily 

few hundred feet at other points. It is fordableat 

typical of the flat-bottomed washes in this point, it 

flash-flood country, but on a much becomes a 

grander scale. High, erosion-fluted cliffs ragmg torrent 

rise on each side of the river and blend following 

into the upper flanks of the Volcanic thunder- 

Hills storms. 

Though not brilliantly colored, the Right: 

many outstanding geological formations Exposed in a 

have been delicately touched by Na- natural 

ture's subdued brush. It is when an amphitheater 

early-morning sun's first rays highlight is one of the 

the canyon, or the blazing late -afternoon finest 

ones flood the formations, that their petrified wood 

delicate, abstract beauty is best ob- areas on the 

served. Almost devoid of vegetation, the Mojave 

surrounding Alexander Hills stand bold- Desert. This 

ly naked in this savage desert setting. region once 

Lying as it does at the southern end of hosted a 

Death Valley, this is not a region to visit subtropical 

between May and September. forest of 

Amargosa Gorge awakes from its palms, tree 

summer hibernation in October. The ferns and 

river, rising from springs north of cycads, 
20 Desert/ November 1 975 



Beatty, Nevada flows underground 
during most of its long, winding journey 
to the floor of Death Valley. South of 
Tecopa it surfaces, flows through the 
Gorge then sinks into a sandy plain at 
the southern entrance. Along most of its 
course, it is readily seen as a "river of 
sand." 

Aborigines were the first visitors in 
Amargosa Gorge and considerable evi- 
dence of their leisurely tenure exists. 
The river was also known to early-day 
explorers. Annual horse-caravans from 
Mexico traveled through the Gorge on 
what was known as "The Spanish 
Trail." Though reportedly used for many 
years, there was little reliable infor- 
mation regarding the exact route. 

One of the objectives of John C. Fre- 
mont's Second California Expedition in 
1844 was to locate and map the trail's 
route through the desert region. Fre- 
mont talked with many people who had 
followed the trail to California. Guides 
had led their way and they could give 
him few details as to "where it was " 
Some of the sketchy directions given to 





Many long 
cuts were 
made to 
accommodate 
the Tonopah- 
Tidewater 
Railroad 
through 
Amargosa 
Corge and 
many serve as 
the roadway 
today. The 
long fills 
between them 
have not 
faired as well. 
Periodic 
thunder- 
showers are 
cutting into 
(fie fills 
making them 
safe for 
traverse only 
by narrow 
vehicles. 



him included, "Near the Pass (Cajon), in 
the mountains and along a river across 
the desert." 

Entering the Mojave Desert via Te- 
hachapi Pass, Fremont's party skirted 
the base of the San Gabriel Mountains 
and "struck" the Spanish Trail south of 
what is now Victorville. They followed it 
along the Mojave River for many miles. 
At a point east of Barstow, not clearly 
discerned, they turned north, Camps 
were made at Bitter and Salt Springs 
before they reached the southern 
entrance to Amargosa Gorge. 

Of the river, John Fremont wrote, "It 
is called by the Spaniards — Amargosa 
— the bitter water of the desert." Fre- 
mont and his men headed north through 
the Gorge and he mentions stopping at 
springs along the river in his diary. 
Camp was also made at a large spring 
east of Tecopa. Fremont duly marked it 
on his map and named it "Aqua de 
Hernandez," in honor of two Mexicans a 
band of Indians had killed a few days 
earlier. Later, it was called "Resting 
Springs" by the emigrants and bears 
this name today. 

Fremont's party continued through 
Nevada, reached Salt Lake City and 
eventually returned to the east. His 
comprehensive notes and maps of his 



explorations were subsequently pub- 
lished. Because of the information he 
had gathered about crossing the "fearful 
deserts," hundreds of people were wil- 
ling to undertake the long hazardous 
journey over the Spanish and Salt Lake 
Trails to settle in Central and Southern 
California. 

There are several ways to explore 
Amargosa Corge but it should not be 
done in a hurry. Too much can be missed 
during a brief reconnaissance. Personal- 
ly, I feel it is at its best when viewed 
coming down from the north (Tecopa) 
and following Sperry Wash Road into the 
Corge. Driving up from the south (Du- 
mont Dunes Area) does not allow the 
fine bird's eye view of the many unusual 
geological formations. This is especially 
true in morning light — the sun "just 
ain't right." 

Newcomers to this fascinating corner 
of the Great Mojave Desert will find a 
46-mile circle tour a delightful way to 
acquaint themselves with the region. 
Remember, I said Amargosa Corge is 
best viewed when coming down into it 
from the north. To do so, let's start the 
tour from the junction of State Highway 
127 and Sperry Wash Road — 35 miles 
north of Baker. See map. 

From the above point, Highway 127 




After over 60 years of production, the Western Talc Mines are idle. It has been the 
largest producer in San Bernardino County. 



heads north up a long grade over the Al- 
exander Hills. At the summit of Ibex 
Pass you will be treated to a fine view of 
Ancient Lake Tecopa - now a dry lake 
bed exposed in an elongated basin be- 
tween desert ranges. It was formed 
when the climate was less arid and 
waters of the Amargosa River were re- 
stricted by the Alexander Hills. Even- 
tually, the impounded water cut through 
the hills to create Amargosa Gorge. The 
river is still at work today. Following 
heavy thunderstorms, the rush of water 
continues to cut its channel ever deeper 
and wider. 

From the summit, the road descends 
and in about six miles our route turns 
right onto a paved road marked "Old 
Spanish Trail Road." It will take you 
along the southern edge of the Iakebed 
which is dotted with hills, buttes and 
pinnacles in muted shades of grey, 
white, beige and brown. Just before en- 
tering the little community of Tecopa, an 
abandoned railbed will be crossed. Early 
in this century, Borax Smith's famed 
Tonopah-Tidewater Railroad played an 
important role to keep mining alive in 
the Tecopa area. 

"Resting Springs," three miles east of 
Tecopa, offered sanctuary to the first 
explorers. Later, it would provide respite 



to emigrants and prospectors who 
traveled the Spanish Trail to California. 
However, it wasn't until 1865 that rich 
silver and lead deposits were located in 
the southern end of the Nopah Range, 
Development of the Cunsight Mine fol- 
lowed. A 12 -stamp mill and several 
furnaces were built to process the ores, 
as well as those from other properties. 
By 1900, mining had become intermit- 
tent. However the completion of the 
Tonopah-Tidewater Railroad in 1907, 
brought a resurgence of mining activity 
which continued until the depression of 
the 1930's. 

Construction of the T & T through 
Amargosa Gorge is a tale of frustration, 
misery and victory. This 12-mile section 
of track-laying encountered almost un- 
surmountable problems. The route re- 
quired a number of long cuts and very 
long fills. Without the large equipment 
available today, Smith had to use "pick 
and shovel" man power. In addition to 
minor trestles, major ones over 500 feet 
long had to be built. 

Work on this section of track began in 
May when temperatures were climbing 
well over the 100 degree mark. Night 
brought little relief and made working 
conditions abominable. As summer pro- 
gressed, the men refused to work in such 



heat and left their jobs. Rumors circu- 
lated in the hiring halls at Los Angeles 
— "Men are dying in Death Valley," 
Consequently, few men were willing to 
sign on and the contractor went broke 

Work ceased until the weather cooled 
and men returned to their jobs but all 
"troubles" had not disappeared. Addi- 
tional laborers, mostly Mexicans, were 
hired and, though work continued, many 
unfriendly incidents occurred between 
the "Mexicanos and the Whites." There 
were also delays in receipt of supplies so 
progress through the Gorge was at a 
snail's pace. 

Finally, on October 7th, the last spike 
was driven at end-of -track — Gold 
Center, Nevada. It was not a happy day, 
The Panic of 1907 had closed the banks 
and brought on a depression. The future 
of the Tonopah-Tidewater Railroad was 
in doubt. 

From Tecopa, our circle tour swings 
southeasterly. It passes the Cunsight 
Mine, high on the hills to the left, and 
goes through the middle of Noonday 
Mine Camp. The latter is in good repair 
though boarded up and guarded by a 
caretaker as the mines are inactive. 

A mile south of Noonday, turn right 
and cross Tule Wash. Continuing west, a 
paved road leads by an old mill and 
fairly-modern mining camp. The latter 
was built over the site of an older one. 
Hidden from view by newer, wooden 
buildings are several old adobes dating 
back at least to 1965. The camp is posted 
"No Trespassing." 

Still following the paving west, our 
route leads by the Western Talc Mine — 
one of the largest in San Bernardino 
County. There has been considerable 
production at this property and a detour 
now leads around a recently excavated 
pit. The mine was idle in 1974. 

A short distance beyond the pit turn 
right onto a graded dirt road. A sign at 
this junction points the way to 'Sperry 
Wash." Three miles of travel down a 
broad alluvial fan will bring you to the 
upper entrance to Sperry Wash Canyon. 
It is in the surrounding area that some of 
the finest petrified wood on the desert 
has been found. 

First located in 1956, there is an al- 
most unbelievable variety of wood. Red 
and white palm fiber; black agatized 
roots and limb sections; orange-colored 
wood, and pink and tan cycad are among 
the more outstanding specimens to be 
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collected. The wood occurs in float and in 
place as large buried logs. Many speci- 
mens have been identified leading to the 
conclusion that the region once hosted a 
sub-tropical forest of palms, tree ferns 
and cycads. 

The original discoverers chose to keep 
the area "secret" and share it only with 
friends. Many trips were made and a 
great deal of fine wood specimens col- 
lected before the weather became too 
hot As soon as the weather cooled a bit, 
the discoverers returned to their virgin 
gem field after an absence of only three 
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months. Much to their dismay, they 
found their "secret" had not been kept. 
Many people had been willing to brave a 
Death Valley summer in order to obtain 
some fine wood specimens. Consider- 
able float material was gone and gaping 
holes revealed where logs had once 
been. 

Though it was too late to do anything 
about the ravaging which had taken 
place, the group decided they now 
wished to share their find with other col- 
lectors. Mrs, Aileen McKinney, one of 
the discoverers, provided me with the 



facts for a short article which appeared 
in the January, 1958 issue of Gems & 
Minerals Magazine, 

"Secret locations" cannot remain 
secret if more than one person, or a man 
and wife, know about it. It seems ob- 
vious in this case that "leaks" had 
reached the ears of side-pocket dealers 
and rock hogs who proceeded to go in 
and high-grade the field. I, too, had been 
shown specimens and told enough about 
it to have a good idea of its location. 

After 18 years of collecting, good 

Continued on Page 46 





m OMBSTONE MAY be a long 
5 way from Temple City, 
■ California, but the West still 
lives in the studio of Lloyd Mitchell 
on Las Tunas Drive. Mitchell is one 
of the foremost Western painters 
and his studio is packed with 
canvasses of cowboys, Indians, 
saloons and wild horses. 
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Motherly Love 
18"x24" 



Raised in the Van Buren-Fort 
Smith area of Arkansas, near the 
border of Oklahoma and adjacent 
to the Cherokee Indian territory, 
Lloyd was immersed in the lore of 
the Old West at an early age. 
Leaving home at the age of 16 to 
see what he could of the world, his 
first job, at $30 a month, was on the 
big Sherman Ranch in western 
Kansas. From there he drifted on 
to Wyoming where he worked for a 
horse ranch in the vicinity of Rock 
Eagle located in the Goshin Hole 
country. 



In the 1930s, Mitchell ended up 
in Hollywood working, 
appropriately, as a bit player in 
Westerns and associated with such 
cowboy stars as Tom Mix, Bob 
Steel and Ken Maynard. 

Joining the Navy during World 
War II, he attended Quartermaster 
school along with actor Henry 
Fonda at the U. S. Naval Base in 
San Diego, California. Lloyd can 
well be proud of the painting he 
still has that Fonda, who was also 
interested in art, posed for. While 
serving on a minesweeper, he 




Outlaw 
Tamer 
20"x24' 



honed his drawing skills by 
sketching scenes of battles and 
shipboard life. Returning to Camp 
Elliot after two years of sea duty, 
he was assigned to paint a portrait 
of Commodore Scanlin. Free time 
was spent doing many portraits of 
saitors and their wives and girl 
friends from photographs. 

In addition to receiving art 
training at Chounard's Art 
Institute in Los Angeles, Lloyd has 
also studied and painted with many 
famous California artists including 
Will Foster, Ejnar Hansen, Sam 
Hyde Harris, Trude Hanscom and 
Robert Frame. He estimates he has 
painted over two thousand 
pictures, of which many are 
hanging in various galleries across 
the country. His works are 
represented in many private art 
collections including that of Mrs. 
Jimmy Swinnerton of Palm Desert, 
California. 

One of his prize works hung in 
Governor Ronald Reagan's office in 
Sacramento. Explaining how it 
arrived there, Mitchell said that he 
had entered the painting, "The 
Country Store," in the outdoor Los 
Angeles Art Festival in Barnsdall 
Park and won a purchase award. 
The painting went into the 
Ahmanson Collection where Mrs. 
Nancy Reagan saw it and 



Desert Burro 

24"x30" 





Lloyd Mitchell 
AICA Member 

requested that it be used to 
decorate the Reagans' new home. 
The Governor picked it for his 
office because he I ikes Western 
art. 

Mitchell's art can also be seen in 
prints and greeting cards, 
produced by the Leanin' Tree, 
Boulder, Colorado, printers of fine 
Western art. One of the more 
popular series is the "Skinny 
Saloon" which can be seen in card 
and gift shops nationwide. 

Lloyd is a member of the 
Westerners, Los Angeles Corral, 



an organization of men with the 
common interest for the research 
and preservation of Western 
history, and also belongs to the 
American Indian and Cowboy 
Artists Society. 

Encouraged by his lovely wife, 
Donna, Lloyd continues to preserve 
the West on canvas and his works 



are represented in many art 
galleries in Southern California 
including the Doris Gallery, 
Arcadia; Petersen Galleries, 
Beverly Hills; Metcalf Galleries, 
South Pasadena; Thackeray 
Gallery, San Diego; Taylor Ranch 
Gallery, Monterey Park and the 
Desert Magazine, Palm Desert □ 
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Porcupine... 



W ESICNED BY nature to take life at a 
rj flat-footed waddle, the portly porcu- 
" pine flourishes today even as of yore 
in the juniper-pinyon woodlands and 
mountain forests of the Southwest. Sur- 
prisingly, these animated pincushions 
are also being encountered with increas- 
ing frequency far out in the desert scrub 
in places that are many miles from the 
nearest treed areas. 

For a child of the forests, open desert 
land is a very strange place to be. But 
there the porcupine is, padding serenely 
about his business through sage and 
mesquite— a sight to gladden the eye of 
the biologist who likes to think about 
what must take place physiologically and 
behavior-wise when members of a 
species push out into areas where condi- 
tions are anything but normal for them. 

Not that the porcupine himself is any 
stranger to zoological investigation, 
there being many a learned paper writ- 
ten on this and that aspect and scattered 
through professional literature. Thanks 
now to the recent fine work of biologist 
Charles Woods, information delved out 
in the past and reports of research going 
on currently have been brought togeth- 
er. From this new consolidation of facts a 
mighty interesting animal emerges. 

Basically the porcupine is a very solid 
character with the calm outlook of a citi- 
zen who, in making an honest living for 
himself, lets his fellow wildlife alone and 
in turn expects to be let alone himself. A 
strict vegetarian, he dines part of the 
year on the bark of trees and top twigs, 
food items not in heavy demand by other 
vegetarians. In fact, he even supplies 
some of the more earth-bound neighbors 
with branches he cuts and drops in his 
foraging upstairs, a habit credited with 
helping to save deer from starvation in 
times of heavy snow. 

Nor does the porcupine offer much 
competition to fellow wildlife when it 
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Opposite 
page: A 
porcupine 
high in a 
ponderosa 
pine in 
northern 
Arizona near 
Hoibrook. 
Right: 
Caught by the 
camera in the 
entrance to his 
cave in 
Papago 
Springs, 
Arizona. 




comes to picking out a home location. 
A den in a rock slide or in a fallen log or 
second-hand hole suits him fine, or for 
that matter a tree crotch or strong limb 
to sprawl out on serves equally well for 
sleeping. Nor is he a believer in terri- 
tory maintenance and defense. Being a 
rover at heart, he does a lot of local 
traveling and sometimes makes treks of 
considerable distance depending on the 
weather, food conditions and the state of 
family affairs. The Southwest offers a 
particularly good travel opportunity 
since the desert, foothills and moun- 
tains — all such different habitats — lie 
so closely together the porcupine can 
shift his operational base with the sea- 
son, and in accordance with specific con- 
ditions of the locality. 

In Idaho and Utah, for instance, they 
migrate between pine-covered buttes for 
winter feeding to sagebrush for summer 
feeding grounds, In eastern Oregon, on 
the other hand, they clamber down from 
the rocky forests of the higher eleva- 
tions to mountain meadows — those 
local openings in the forests — perhaps 
even wintering along the streams, going 
back up to the higher elevations when 



Right; A rear 
view showing 
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quills are 
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a bristling 
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the green plants appear again there in 
the spring. Travel routes lie along 
ridges, down through draws, along 
brushy stream bottoms, picked for easy 
going. Not that the traveling porcupine 
is in any hurry. Heavy-set and short- 
legged, he's not built to make time, and 
anyhow, some sort of food is always at 
hand, the menu varying naturally with 
the season 

In winter, the main staple is the inner 
bark of trees, rich in sugar and starch. 
Zoologist Ira Cabrielson's Oregon study 
showed that ponderosa pine, lodgepole, 
tamarack, spruce, fir, alder, aspen, all 
served as food as well as cottonwood and 
willow twigs and sagebrush bark. Sum- 
mertime the diet is almost entirely her- 
baceous plants, geraniums, sedge, knot- 
weed, berries, leaves and grass, the por- 
cupine seemingly always willing to 
sample new items. Desert regions offer 
penstamen, prickly pear flowers, rabbit 
bush, willow bark, palo verde, palo- 
ferro and mesquite, annual flowers and 
grasses. 

As apparent from his proportions, the 
stout porcupine is a good trencherman, 
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tucking away perhaps 430 grams of food 
per day. Now all this greenstuff requires 
special handling by interior machinery 
capable of making the most of the food 
content. Anatomists were naturally in- 
terested, among them Starrett, Dodge, 
Balows, Jennison, Johnson and McBee 
and from their various investigations it 
turns out that the porcupine has a gut 
some 8.5 meters long, 46 percent of 
which is small intestine, harboring some 
fine bacteria useful in decomposing 
plant cellulose. Also included in the 
equipment is a special system whereby 
fatty acids produced by fermentation can 
be absorbed directly into the blood, and 
a big liver acts to store vitamins, With a 
set-up like this and such a wide variety of 
vegetable food possible, the porcupine 
under normal circumstances has few 
grocery worries. 

Enemy annoyances are few, too, 
coyotes sometimes being brash enough 
to try for porcupine dinner, the main 
trouble coming from the fisher, a tree- 
going relative of the weasel who for 
some reason seems to know how to get 
through that marvelous defensive-offen- 
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sive system afforded the porcupine by 
his quills. 

A quill is actually a hair, modified into 
a different kind of structure. It has a 
bulb-like base, set in a pit. The quills 
grow out from their follicle-pits and are 
arranged in groups two to five mm apart 
in neat rows across the porcupine's 
body. The longest are on his rump, the 
shortest on his cheeks. When a quill 
reaches its full growth, nourishment is 
cut off, and it becomes a dead structure 
with less rootage. Hence it is easier to 
pull out. Lost quills are replaced by new 
ones growing out at some 1/2mm a day, 
it taking anywhere from two to eight 
months for a new quill to reach full 
length. Not that the time element is of 
much concern, since there are some 
30,000 quills on the porcupine, anyhow. 

When the porcupine is going peace- 
fully about his business, the quills lie flat 
among the long guard hairs of his coat. 
But they can be jerked erect by muscular 
action to make a thick wall of tall spikes. 
Needle sharp, many of the quills are also 
barbed, having a scaled surface maybe 
two-thirds of the way back from the tip 
and these are the ones that can cause the 
most damage. Take those 1,600 barbed 
spikes in the tail, for instance, which ap- 
pendage the porcupine uses as a flail- 
weapon. Tucking his head down and out 
of the way, he presents his spiked rump 
to the enemy, and backing suddenly 
forces his erect quills against the 
enemy's body, The old tail, flailing about 
at the same time, drives in its sharp 
spines. Many quills are left in the enemy 
and, held securely by their barbs, will be 
drawn deeper and deeper in by the vic- 
tim's own muscle action. Lodged in the 
right places, the embeddd quills can be 
fatal. 

Such encounters are probably few, a 
porcupine bristling with spikes and ob- 
viously ready for action being a most dis- 
heartening sight, one bound to discour- 
age a predator from pursuing the matter 
further. The porcupine knows this and 
hence his leisurely pace in the conduct of 
his business, much of which is carried on 
upstairs, anyhow, since a tree can fur- 
nish both food and lodging. As is to be 
expected, he's an excellent climber. Not 
only does he have long claws, the bare 
soles of his hands and feet have rough 
bumps and hook-like surfaces, ail con- 
tributing to a good grip. Climbing style 
is to hug the trunk of a tree, brace the 
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tail, and pull up by extending one arm, 
then the other, bringing the hind feet up 
under the body. Zoologist Batchelder, 
watching one climb, noted the easy 
strong rhythm of the action, steady and 
sure up to the very top of the tree, out 
onto the swaying, dipping topmost 
branches, where the animal with as- 
tonishing balance proceeded to dine of 
the very end twigs. 

With a life style like this, porcu- 
pines are mostly solitary except of 
course, during the social season which in 
the West opens along about August and 
September. At this time the gentlemen, 
particularly, seem to make up for their 
uncommunicative days as bachelors, for 
porcupine wooing seems to involve no 
end of sound effects. They have the 
repertoire for it, ranging from whines, 
moans, grunts, sniffs, squeaks, sobs, 
snorts, wails and squalls, and much 
teeth chattering. Just which of these are 
serenades to win a lady being unknown 
to researchers, or for that matter what 
other sounds may mean. One zoologist 
reported hearing "o deahp! o deahp" 
from his garden one night which 
sounded like a person bemoaning a sad 
situation and which, when he investi- 
gated, turned out to be a porcupine ap- 
parently enjoying what it was eating. 

In any event, the wooing successful, 
gestation takes 210 days which is a sur- 
prising seven months, the youngster 
being born April to J une, as late as July 
in Oregon's higher elevations. Only one 
offspring is the rule, the porcupette 
weighing about one pound. Precocious is 
the word, since young arrivals are born 
with their eyes open, their big front teeth 
already in and tucked in among the black 
coat hairs are quills. Soft at first, the 
quills harden within an hour, and the 
newborn youngster already knows how 
to defend itself. 

Interesting enough, while the young- 
ster can climb almost immediately, it 
usually remains on the ground — hidden 
in a rocky den or old log or brush pile - 
for the first few days while Mama does 
the climbing and may stay up a nearby 
tree most of the time. The two are in 
communication, however, Mrs. P. clam- 
bering down from time to time for milk 
delivery. Important now are succulent 
herbs and tender browse for the little 
porcupette and this being the good time 
of the year, the mountain meadows and 
juniper-pinyon woodlands provide well, 



the youngster stuffing itself on greens a 
week or two after birth. Besides learn- 
ing what is good to eat, the youngster 
must also learn to climb well. Fumbly at 
first, with tentative tries and near slips, 
it progresses slowly but as the days pass 
the old inherited climbing skill begins to 
assert itself, and in no time at all, the 
youngster is as at home in a tree as on 
the ground. 

In the woodland-montane forests of 
the Southwest, the porcupine has a role 
to play. His cutting and trimming of 
upper branches lets the sunshine 
through to the forest floor promoting 
seedling growth — the trees of the 
future. It also enables a greater variety 
of plants to grow and to enrich the land. 
True, his eating of top twigs of a tree if 
carried too far, changes its growth 
pattern. This interferes with the plans of 
man who, firmly convinced that every- 
thing in the universe belongs exclusively 
to him, wishes the tree to grow big and 
tall so that he can cut it down for him- 
self. Running amuck of man's interest, 
of course, bodes ill for the porcupine's 
future. 



Moving out into the desert scrub, as it 
is apparently doing, may be the answer 
of a tribe that has weathered all sorts of 
conditions for some 10 million years. 
Here in the desert there is food to be 
had, rocky places for dens, sometimes 
willows along watercourses, or even out 
in the most un inhabitable and hot places 
maybe an acacia to climb in, as zoologist 
Reynolds reports, the porcupine in this 
case being sound asleep in a fork on one 
some 10 feet off the ground. 

Being slow by nature, his tempo is 
right for desert living and energy con- 
servation, his coat of guard hairs and 
quills a fine insulation against the sun's 
radiation, a protection in turn against 
cold. And his interior machinery, as one 
and all know, quite capable of handling 
this different desert fare. Best of all, 
there is little in the uninhabited and hot 
sections of the desert that man wants — 
for the moment. 

Hence biologists are watching with in- 
terest the course of porcupine events and 
privately betting that this stout old ro- 
dent with the independent ways will suc- 
ceed in this new phase of his life. □ 
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THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 6 

7:30 A.M.— Death Valley Hike. Hikers will start 
near Hole-ln-The-Rock Spring and camp over- 
night near Sand Dunes picnic area. Following 
the old supply road and Rhyollte-Skidoo tele- 
graph line, hikers will arrive at Stovepipe Wells 
at 1:30 P.M. Friday. 

7:00 P.M.— Naturalist Talk. At the Museum and 
Visitor Center Auditorium, Furnace Creek 
Ranch. 

7:30 P.M. — Campfire across from Stovepipe 
Wel ls Village. Matt Ryan w II Hell us about "Peo- 
ple and Things That Happened to Me In Death 
Valley." Charlie Seemann, a professional 
folklorlst, will sing and play songs of the Old 
West and desert sands. Join In the traditional 
songfest featuring patriotic songs. 
9:00 P.M. — 11:00 P.M. -Dancing Under the 
Stars at Stovepipe Wells Village. Enjoy Modern- 
Social dancing to toe-tapping music. 

FRIDAY. NOVEMBER 7 

6:00 A.M. — Rise Early . . . Meet for a Sand 
Dunes Photo Shoot. (Take road to Sand Dunes 
Picnic area— watch for sign on Highway 190 east 
of Stovepipe Wells.) Techniques of Sand Dunes 
Photography with props and models. Coffee and 
donuts. Bring camera and plenty of film. 
8:00— Historical Breakfast. Stovepipe Wells 
Village. "The Women of Death Valley" will be 
the topic of this year's historical gathering. It 
may have been the men who won the West, but 
the women tamed it. A panel of women, familiar 
with the Death Valley region, will regale us with 
ariBcdotes of the early days. Superintendent Jim 
Thompson will also reveal "Doubtful Death 
Valley Facts." 

8:00 A.M. — Hootenany Breakfast. Furnace 
Creek Golf Cou rse. For the seventh year our per- 
formers will be in tiptop shape for an old fashion 
Hootenany Hoedown. Featured will be Aim 
Morhardt, John Hilton, the Reinsmen, Charlie 
Seemann, Walt Larvae, plus a few surprises. 
10:30 A.M. — Conducted Tour. Tour to Ubehebe 
Crater, Scotty's Castle and North End points. 
Starts at sign on main road north of Visitor 
Center. Your car. 

11:45 A.M. — Bl-Centennial Event. The Death 
Valley Drum & Bugle Corps. Entrance Fumance 
Creek Ranch. 

12:00 NOON-Arrlval of Riders . . . 5th Annual 
Desert trek at Blacksmith Shop, Stovepipe Wells 
Village. Riders will leave Indian Wells and 
Trona treking over the Slate Range into Pana- 
mlnt Valley. The 2nd day they'll ride through the 
Big Horn Sheep country of Goier Wash, through 
Butte Valley, to a bivouac In Anvil Spring 
Canyon. Other campsites are at the Eagle Borax 
ruins, Devil's Speedway and Pupfish Springs. 
Their noon arrival Is an exciting event providing 
many photographic opportunities. 
12:30 P.M.— Arrival ol Pony-drawn covered 
wagons at entrance to Furnace Creek Flanch. 
Pony-drawn covered wagons will again roll into 
Furnace Creek Ranch for the 9th year. These 
covered wagons will travel SO miles (n 5 days, 
starting at Ashford Junction, passing the site of 
Eagle Borax Works . . , into Furnace Creek by 
way of the west road. The self-contained wagons 
will be home for riders ranging from 8 to 80 
years of age. 

1:00 P.M. — Bi -Centennial Event at entrance to 
Furnace Creek Ranch. The Death Valley Drum 
and Bugle Corps. 

1:30 P.M.— Arrival of Death Valley Hikers at 

Stovepipe Wells Village from their overnight 
base camp on the Sand Dunes. 




1:30 P.M.— Arrival of Riders ol the 14th Death 
Valley Trail Ride at entrance to Furnace Creek 
Ranch. One hundred riders will cover the 
125-mile historic and scenic route from' Ridge- 
crest by way of Indian Wells Valley to Death 
Valley. Much of the ride will follow the famed 20 
Mule Team Borax Wagon route. 
7:00 P.M. — Naturalist Talk. Museum and 
Visitor Center Auditorium, Furnace Creek 
Ranch. 

7:30 P.M.— Camplire across from Stovepipe 
Wells Village. Featuring Brief tales about Death 
Valley history . . . desert songfest led by Bill 
Newbro accompanied by Ruth Anderson . . . 
other musical entertainment Including a preview 
of Saturday's Bluegrass and Traditional 5-strlng 
ban|o convention. All fiddlers and banjolsts are 
Invited to warm up at the campfire. 
7:30 P.M. — Campfire at Texas Springs. Our 
venerable Captain Gibson, former mule skinner 
and station agent on the Tonopah and Tidewater 
R.R. will regale us with a few anecdotes of early 
days in and around Death Valley. The popular 



Reinsmen and folklorlst singer Charlie Seemann 
will entertain us with western and desert songs. 
Superintendent Jim Thompson will disclose 
some "Doubtful Death Valley Facts." 
9:00 P.M. — 11:00 P.M. -Dancing Under the 
Stars at Stovepipe Wells Village (Modern-Social) 
9:00 P.M.— 11:00 P.M.— Square Dancing Under 
the Stars, Furnace Creek Ranch near the Pool. 
Square dance under the stars to the calling of 
□arrell Marsh of Bishop. Fun level dance. Spec- 
tators and dancers will enjoy Darren's calling. 

SATURDAY, NOVEMBER B 

8:00— Photographer's Breakfast at Stovepipe 
Wells Village. In this Bi-Centennial Year, re-dis- 
cover America and hear about the fascinating 
behind-the-scenes events that occurred during 
the filming of Eastman Kodak's Bl-Centennial 
Spectacular Show— PROFILE '76. Meet the men 
who produced the show. 

8:00A.M. — Authors' Breakfast, Furnace Creek 
Golf Course. Featured speaker will be Ray Allen 
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Billington, giving us a fascinating took at the 
American Southwest as it was viewed by Euro- 
peans a century or more ago. A distinguished 
historian and author of many books on the fron- 
tier, Ray Billington was the first President of the 
Western History Association. The Fred Harvey 
Company will display current desert and 
western books. You can meet personally with 
Western and Desert Authors who wifl be on 
hand to autograph your books. Music by the 
Reinsmen, 

Hiking events. Two interesting desert hikes are 
designed to give a new sense of values about 
Death Valley — visiting locales rarely seen by 
tourists. The walks are not strenuous. Hiking 
boots, full canteen, and sack lunch are required. 
A broad-brimmed hat Is recommended. Trans- 
portation will be pooled. 

8:30 A.M. — Encampment Hike Salt Creek 
Traverse. The 6-mile hike passes through the 
south end of the Devil's Cornfield, follows the 
course of Salt Creek— with its below sea-level 
water fall, migratory waterfowl and desert pup- 



fish. M eet on State H Ighway 1 90 at Dev II 's Corn- 
field where car shuttle will be arranged. Bring 
canteen, lunch and stout shoes. 
10:00 A.M.— Conducted Tour. Dr. Thomas Cle- 
ments, Conductor. Middle part of the Valley. 
Starts at sign on main road, north of Visitor 
Center, ending at Stovepipe Wells Village In 
time tor the Chuck Wagon lunch. Your car. 
10:15 A.M. — Bl-Centennlal Event at entrance to 
Furnace Creek Ranch. The Death Valley Drum & 
Bugle Corps, 

11:00 A.M.— The Tombstone Players, Stovepipe 
Wells Village, This famous group of actors right 
out of the Old West will entertain you before the 
Chuck Wagon Lunch. 

12:00 NOON— Chuck Wagon Lunch— Stovepipe 
Wells Village, served Western Style from an 
authentic Chuck Wagon, 
2:00 P.M.— Burro Flapjack Sweepstakes, Stove- 
pipe Wells Village Area. A dozen and one-half 
prospectors, as stubborn as their burros, com- 
pete In an unique, hilarious race of man and 
beast. Around a center pole they gol Pushing, 



Sand Dunes near 
Stovepipe Weils, Death Valley. 
Photo by John Meyerpeter 
of Bishop, California. 

pulling, hootin' 'n hollerin', even carrying the 
burro if need be! The first burro to eat a flapjack 
determines the winner. 

7:00 P.M. — Naturalist Talk, Museum and 

Visitor Center Audltourlm. 

7:30—8:30 P.M.— The Tombstone Players, 

Stovepipe Wells Village. A one-hour show about 
the American West with live actors. 
7:15 P.M.— Evening Assembly. Park Area, 
north of Golf Course Road, Furnace Creek 
Ranch. Bring your own chair. Eastman Kodak'B 
Bl-Centennlal Spectacular sight and sound 
show— PROFILE 76. Wide screen panoramas 
will melt Into multiple-imaged montages and 
act ion- packed movies as Kodak gives us 
scenery, Incidents and people of our Si-Centen- 
nial America. 

8:30 P.M. — New Event . . .Desert Banjo Con- 
vention at Stovepipe Wells Village. Featuring 
the best pllnker plunkers of both Bluegrass and 
Traditional 5-strlng banjos competing for 
trophies and cash prizes. 

8:30 P.M. — 12th Annual Old Fashioned Fid- 
dlers' Contest. Follows Evening Assembly at 
same location. The best Fiddlers in the West will 
compete for cash prizes and trophies. Conducted 
by Ardis Walker and Dick Hilleary. 
9:00P.M.— 11:00P.M.— Square Dancing Under 
the Stars. Furnace Creek Ranch near the pool. 
Another fun level square dance called by Darrell 
Marsh. Everyone welcome. 

SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 9 

7:00 A.M. — P rosiest an I Sunrise Service, Deso- 
lation Canyon, Services by Christian Mlnlstery 
in National Park. 

8:00 A.M. — Catholic Mass. Visitor Center Audi- 
torium, Services by Father Raymond Duffy. 
8:30 A.M. Encampment Hike . . . Gower Gulch 
to Valley Floor. This 2%-mlle walk starts down 
Gower Gulch, near Manly Beacon, past old 
borax ratholes and Into Golden Canyon, even- 
tually winding up on the Badwater highway. As- 
sembly at bottom of hill below Zabrlskle Point 
overlook, with canteen, brunch and stout shoes. 
B:30A.M.— ArtlMs' Breakfast, Furnace Creek 
Golf Course. Watch the creation of a new west- 
ern painting by leading western artists. View the 
development of a portrait of a prominent '49er 
by Leslie B. DeMllle. Join in the fun and spirited 
bidding for the western painting, begun at last 
year's breakfast, to be auctioned off to the high- 
est bidder. Entertainment by the Reinsmen and 
a few of the more vocal artists. (Please bring 
your own chairs to this breakfast.) 
10:30 A.M.— Conducted Tour. Park Naturalist 
conducting. Tour to South Valley points. Starts 
at sign on main road, north of Visitor Center, 
your car. 

11:00 A.M.— The Tombstone Players, Stovepipe 
Wells Village. 

7:00 P.M. — Naturalist Talk. Museum and 
Visitor Center Auditorium. 



SPECIAL EVENTS 

Desert Art Show, Museum and Visitor Center. 
An Invitational and Open Show featuring noted 
and typical desert art. You can vote for your fa- 
vorite oil, watercolor and sculpture. Opens 10:15 
A.M. Thursday, November 6 and continues 
through Sunday, November 9. Sunday hours will 
be from 10:30 A.M. to 12 Noon only. 

Borax Museum, Furnace Creek Ranch. Be sure 
to visit the Borax Museum where you can enjoy 
viewing an extensive borax mineral display and 
early day artifacts of the Death Valley Area, 
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!T HAD BEEN a bad winter, that win- 
ter of 1910-1911. Records amounts of 
snow had fallen in the Sierra. On a flat 
below 9,468-foot Copper Mountain in 
Eastern California's Mono County, the 
turbines and generators of the Mill 
Creek Power Plant hummed a steady 
tune. The man standing the night watch 
over the dials and gauges of the plant's 
main switchboard probably threw an- 
other log in the stove and wondered how 
long the blizzard raging outside would 
continue. Nearby in the employees' 
quarters seven others slumbered un- 
aware of the terrible event about to 
happen. 

Thus it was at 12:01 a.m. on March 7, 
1911 when suddenly, without warning, 
the snow on the east face of Copper 
Mountain gave way, rushing down the 
mountainside in a huge avalanche. The 
Mill Creek Power Plant and its sleeping 
inhabitants were right in the path of a 
million tons of tumbling snow. There 
would be seven who never knew what hit 
them, but miraculously, one would 
survive. 

The outside world did not know of the 
disaster immediately. True, the elec- 
tricity in the mining camps of Bodie, 
Aurora, and Luck Boy suddenly went off 
at 12:01 a.m., but that could be simply a 
line down anywhere in that lonely 
California-Nevada border country. The 
telephone lines had already broken 
under the weight of heavy snows. 

As dawn tried to break through the 
wintery storm clouds, the snow con- 
tinued to fall and the wind continued to 
blow Visibility was poor and the dis- 
aster would not be discovered for many 
hours. When the storm abated, the fate 
of the power plant was obvious. Where 
once had been four cottages and a 
concrete-housed power plant, nothing 
remained but a jumbled chaos of snow 
and debris. The avalanche left a path of 
destruction a mile long and a half mile 
wide. Generators and other machinery 
weighing tons were torn from their ce- 
ment foundations and moved 500 feet 
downslope. 

The word went out and soon rescue 
teams came in on skis and snow- 
shoes from the nearby ranches. The 
Conway and Mattley Ranches served as 
headquarters for the search operation, 
keeping the men supplied with plenty of 
hot coffee and food as they probed 
through the snow in sub-freezing 



temperatures. One body was found and 
then another and another. The worst was 
feared. 

It was a dog's whimper that gave the 
rescue crews renewed hope. Digging 
frantically through the splintered wood 
which once had been cabin #1 they found 
a large steamer trunk was partially sup- 
porting a section of wall which had fallen 
over on the bed. Beneath the wall was 
the body of R.H. Mason. Next to him 
was his wife, Agnes and their dog, both 
miraculously alive, thanks to that 
steamer trunk. After being extricated 
from the wreckage, Mrs. Mason was 
quickly evacuated to the nearby Conway 
Ranch, and from there taken by 
toboggan to the hospital in Bodie. She 
eventually lost a leg due to gangrene, 
but otherwise made a full recovery. 

The bodies of all seven victims were 



found and transported to the Mattley 
Ranch. They had to be stored there a few 
weeks until the roads were reopened and 
coffins could be brought in. Then, too, 
the task of digging seven graves was a 
slow process because the ground was 
frozen solid. Finally a priest came in and 
the victims received a proper funeral and 
burial with people from all over Mono 
County attending. 

The Mattley Ranch is long gone, its 
site marked only by the bleached skele- 
tons of cottonwood trees. The graves re- 
main, however, on a lonely hillside over- 
looking the scene of the disaster. Every 
now and then an old-timer from the area 
drops a flower or two on the seven 
mounds. 

The site of the tragedy seldom has 
visitors today, yet only a mile away 
hundreds of thousands drive by each 
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Gift Ideas For The Young 






flUFUS, by Rutherford Montgomery. From one 
of America's best-loved children's nature writ- 
ers conies the story ot Rufus. a ftecce and proud 
Bobcat snuggling against naiure and man. As 
Rurus grows and malures. n is exciting adven- 
lures make Uscinatmg reading for adults and 
children alike. Hardcover, 137 pages. S4.95. 

HOSTEEN CROTCHETTV by Jimmy Swinner* 

ion This delightful booh by tamed desert paint- 
er, carioonisi and story teller. Junmy Swinner- 
ton, 13 an Interpretation of a centuries-old Hop. 
legend. The labia, told to Swlnnartcm more than 
50 years ago by an Indian story-teller, involves 
Old Man Hosteen. the Owl People, and how ihey 
were oulwilled by the pueblo children, aided by 
ine Termlta People. Beautilul 4 f color illustra- 
tions throughout. Hardcover, targe format, 48 
pages. 37 50. 

BIG RED: A WILD STALLION by Rutherrord 
Montgomery. T^ere was a lime when there were 
many wild horse- herds on our western ranges. 
These herds, jealously guarded by the stallion 
thai had won them, mel with real trouble when 
IhB hunters found they could get good prices for 
them Irorn meal processors. Big Red lells how 
one stalhon successfully defends his herd Irom 
both animal and human enemies. Illustrated, 
hardcover. 163 pages 



BAHAMAS, A STEEft TO REMEMBER by 
Harriett E. Weaver . A dramatic and tender story 
of a boy, hta pel. and the devotion they had for 
each other, deflly waavlng reality with fiction. 
Fifteen-year-old Brad is given Bahamas as a 
weak calf not expected to survive. The story en- 
compasses hard times in [he giant redwood for- 
est and a flood that ravaged the country. The 
author of FROSTY, A Raccoon to Hemomher 
bnngs you another fascinating story in Bahamas 
—a book to be remembered Hardcover, Ifll 
pages, S5.95. 

FROSTY. A Raccoon to Remember by Harriett 
E Weaver The onry uniformed woman on Cali- 
fornia s Stale Park Ranger crews tor 20 years. 
Harnett Weaver shares her hilarious and 
heaM-warmmg experiences ol being a ' mother" 
lo an orphaned baby raccoon A delightiuf book 
lor all ages Illustrated witn line-drawings Py 
jenniler O Dewey, hard cover. 1 56 pages, $5.95 

A LIGHT-HEARTED LOOK AT THE DESERT 
by Chuck Waggin. A delightfully written and il- 
lustrated book on desert animals which will be 
appreciated by both children and adulls The 
sfceches are e*cellenl and. although factual < 
descriptions make the animals seem fike human 
Beings Large lormal, heavy guahly paper, 54 
pages. 12 25. 
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year. Perhaps more would stop if they 
knew, but the story of the Copper 
Mountain avalanche is one of those brief 
moments in Western history which his- 
torians appear to think too insignificant 
to record for posterity. While the area is 
at an elevation of 7,00X5 feet, it is usually 
accessible alt year around. Only after an 
occasional winter storm are the dirt 
roads impassable, and then usually only 
for a week or two. 

To make a short loop trip through the 
area, take U.S. Highway 395 to a point 
where it intersects with State Route 167, 
some seven miles north of Lee Vining, 
California. Continue north on 395 and 
after 0.3 miles you will see a road on the 
left going to the new power plant, now 
operated by Southern California Edison 
Company. Do not turn [our loop trip ends 
here) but continue north on the highway 
another 0.4 miles, Turn left on the dirt 
road which goes down the embankment 
and through the unlocked gate in the 
highway right-of-way fence. After 
crossing the remains of the old highway, 
follow the dirt road as it winds its way 
westward through the sagebrush. Al- 
though vegetation has grown up be- 
tween the tracks, the dirt road can be 
easily negotiated by standard automo- 
biles. By keeping to the right you will 
come to a small wooden bridge spanning 
an irrigation ditch. This is 0.7 miles 
from the highway. Cross the bridge and 
park. This is the site of the old Mattley 
Ranch. Look for a faint trail heading east 
to the cemetery about 100 yards away. 

Each of the seven graves is marked 
with a piece of gray-white marble re- 
claimed from what had been the power- 
plant switchboard. This stone panel once 
held all of the plant's meters and con- 
trols, but like everything else in that 
building, it was torn to pieces. 

To visit the site of the old power plant 
itself, follow the dirt road to the extreme 
left at the Mattley Ranch site. It heads 
back south paralleling the west side of 
the irrigation ditch. It is 0.9 miles to the 
site. Today, most of the debris is cleaned 
up but the site is still marked by con- 
crete foundations and the remains of sec- 
tions of huge steel pipes once part of the 
plant's penstock. 

To get back to Highway 395 continue 
following the dirt road which turns east. 
Within 0.4 miles you will come on SCE's 
graded road and power plant. The main 
highway is but 0.6 miles beyond. □ 
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MlATCH OUT for the jumping choila. 
MW The long, stiff spines of this cactus 
II can penetrate deeply into human 
flesh. Each spine is covered with micro- 
scopic, backward pointing scales which 
make removal very difficult, 

A friend and I were once hiking 
amongst a "garden" of these gregarious 
plants when one of the spiny, ball-like 
segments of the choila affixed itself to 
the toe of his boot. As he walked a few 
steps further, he accidentally rammed 
the segment into the back of his calf. A 
newcomer to the desert, my friend first 
thought he had been bitten by a rattle- 
snake, but as we inspected his leg I saw 
the large "choila ball" imbedded in his 
skin. Wrapping a large cloth bag around 
the segment, I pulled firmly while 
watching his skin stretch grotesquely 
away from his calf. Finally, the choila 
ball pupped free and left my friend with 
a sore leg and burning sensation around 
the wound. Many of the spines had to be 
pulled out later at camp. 

The spiny balls of the jumping choila, 
Opuntia Bigehvii, are the means of re- 
producing for this perennial. Apparently 
the seeds are infertile and the choila 
relies upon the easily broken-off seg- 
ments for propagation. The balls can be 
either rolled some distance by wind or 



water, or attach themselves to an animal 
and be transported around in that 
manner. 

jumping choilas are found usually at 
elevations below 3000 feet on alluvial 
fans or slopes. They range from the Mo- 
jave Desert of California and Nevada, 
through Arizona into Mexico. 

Opuntia Bigehvii may reach heights 
in excess of five feet and is entirely 
covered with white or yellowish spines. 
The base of the cactus may be brown due 
to the dead joints and trunk. The flowers 
appear in spring and are green or yellow- 
ish-green. 

The jumping choila is well utilized by 
desert animals even if man has shown 
little interest. Wood rats carry the spiny 
segments back to their nest and deposit 
them near the entrance to their home. 
This deters the wood rat's enemies from 
entering his domicile. The cactus wren 
not infrequently constructs her nest in 
the prickly branches. Primitive man may 
have utilized the green fruits for food but 
apparently not to any great extent. 
Fruits of the other members of this 
genus, however, were often used as 
food. □ 
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■ HERE ARE many trails to Death 
1 Valley, most of which played a part in 
rjj the area's turbulent past. Each has 
its own particular scenic and geological 
features. And although Nature, with 
man's assistance, has erased a number 
of the old trails, there are still some re- 
maining that will provide exciting jour- 
neys into the past for those who will seek 
them out. 

From an historical viewpoint, the Old 
Spanish Trail was probably the most im- 
portant trail to enter the Death Valley 
region. Beginning in 1829, as a trade 
route between Santa Fe and Southern 
California, it was thrust into prominence 
in 1849 when Captain Hunt agreed to 
guide 500 travelers from Salt Lake City 
over it to Southern California. The cara- 
van joined the Old Spanish Trail near 
Parawan, Utah and had hardly started 
westward when discord arose within its 
ranks. 

Many of the travelers were bound for 
the newly discovered gold fields in Cali- 
fornia and were impatient over the delay 
in getting there. One of the group had a 
map which he claimed showed a 
500-mile-saving cutoff and succeeded in 
convincing most of the travelers that it 
was the best route. Captain Hunt had 
traveled over the Old Spanish Trail three 
times previously and refused to change 
his course. The dissenters broke away 
from the caravan near Enterprise, Utah, 
forming the ill-fated Death Valley Party 
about which volumes have been written. 
Captain Hunt's group arrived at their 
destination without further trouble. 

After leaving Southern Utah near St. 
George, the Old Spanish Trail followed a 
route to Las Vegas about parallel with 
the present U.S. Highway 91. From Las 
Vegas the trail led successively to 
Mountain Springs, Stump Springs, and 
Resting Springs, then down Amargosa 
River Canyon to Salt Creek. From Salt 
Creek it proceeded south to Silver Dry 
Lake, then veered southwest through 
Red Pass to Bitter Spring. The 60-mile, 
waterless stretch of trail between 
Resting Spring and Bitter Spring was 
often called "Jornado del Muerto," a 
designation with an ominous meaning 
for travelers who failed to replenish their 
supply of water at Resting Spring. 

The water at Bitter Spring was just 
what its name implied, but gratefully ac- 
cepted when the alternative, possible 
death from thirst, was considered, 
as 
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In addition to anxiety over lack of 
water, early-day travelers along the Old 
Spanish Trail had the possibility of at- 
tacks from bands of Paiute Indians to 
add to their worries. While traveling 
eastward from a government exploring 
expedition in April 1844, Captain John 
C. Fremont reported meeting a man and 
a boy at Bitter Spring who were the only 
survivors of a group of traders mas- 
sacred a few days before at Resting 
Springs. The traders were returning to 
New Mexico with a large number of 
horses they obtained in California. When 
the party was attacked the two survivors 
were away from camp attending the 
horses and managed to flee westward 
with some of them. The Indians caught 
up with them near Bitter Spring. The 



survivors escaped again, but without the 
horses. When Kit Carson, the famous 
scout who was traveling with Fremont, 
heard their story he decided to regain 
the horses. With a single companion he 
traced the Indians to Carlic Spring where 
they were preparing a feast of horse 
meat. The scouts waited for nightfall, 
then yelling wildly they charged upon 
the camp. The surprised Indians scat- 
tered in panic, leaving two dead behind, 
The scouts, unhurt, rounded up the 
horses and returned to Bitter Spring. 
When commenting on the event Captain 
Fremont stated that Carson's success 
against such tremendous odds was un- 
doubtedly the boldest venture of the 
noted scout's entire career. 
On my first attempt to reach Bitter 
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Spring in 1935, I made a wrong turn at 
Barstow and to correct my error I tried to 
cross the Mojave River bed near Dag- 
gett. I learned quickly why it was called 
the "Upside-down" river. Beneath its 
seemingly dry upper surface lay a wet, 
spongy mass into which my car sank up 
to its hubcaps. I walked to a nearby ranch 
for help, which to my surprise was the 
home of Dix Van Dyke, noted historian of 
the Mojave Desert. He invited me inside 
to cool off while two of his ranch hands 
got my car back on solid ground, and al- 
though I intended to make my visit a 
short one, I became so engrossed in his 
Western library, old maps and photo- 
graphs, that time slipped by unnoticed 
until it was too late to continue on to 
Bitter Springs. 

Van Dyke, born in San Diego, moved 
to Dagget with his father in 1901 . He was 
appointed Justice of Peace for Daggett 
Township in 1923, a position he held up 
to a few months before he passed away 
in 1951 . He spent 50 years recording the 
history of the Mojave Desert, retracing 
old trails, and rediscovering forgotten 
campgrounds and water holes used by 
ox-drawn caravans over a century ago. 

In 1907 Dix was hired to haul two tons 
of liquor and food to a tent city called 
"Crackerjack" located on the slope of 



by WALTER FORD 

Avawatz Mountains a few miles South- 
east of Cave Springs. Encouraged by an- 
ticipated activity of surrounding mines, 
the new town arose almost overnight. 
Streets were laid out, lots sold, and a 
saloon and store were added to complete 
the image of a prosperous mining camp. 
A stage line from Silver Dry Lake began 
operations. The Tonopah and Tidewater 
Railroad made a survey for a branch line 
from Silver Dry Lake. And not to be out- 
done, the Santa Fe Railroad listed 
Crackerjack on its timetable. But neither 
of the proposed branch lines got beyond 
the planning stage. The mining boom 
did not materialize and Crackerjack be- 
came a canvas ghost town almost as 
quickly as it began, 

An alternate route for the section of 
the Old Spanish Trail between Salt Creek 
and Bitter Spring was opened about 
1870, and because it was the preferred 
route it became known as the "Immi- 
grant Trail." The new trail turned west- 
ward from Salt Creek, then headed south 
over an easy grade to Cave Springs 
where there was a plentiful supply of 
cool, sweet water. From Cave Springs 
the trail led southwest and diagonally 
through what is now Fort Irwin Military 
Reservation, and on to Barstow. After 
the flow of covered-wagon immigrants 



tapered down, the road was used mainly 
by prospectors traveling to and from 
Death Valley and was called the "Bar- 
stow- Death Valley Trail." 

Around 1920, Adrian Egbert, a 
long-time prospector on the Mojave 
Desert, set up a stock of provisions at 
Cave Springs and hewed out sleeping 
rooms in its rocky walls for wayfarers 
along the trails. And to aid travelers in 
need of water he maintained filled gallon 
jugs protected by wood cases near their 
routes. It was a lonely land where a 
motorist in trouble might wait several 
days before help arrived. 

I met Adrian Egbert for the first time 
in 1936 when I drove from Saratoga 
Springs with a friend. We were 
preparing to leave after an interesting 
visit when two boys of high school age 
staggered in and asked for water. 
"Where is the empty jug?" Egbert de- 
manded, "I left it there," one replied. 
"Well, young man," Egbert shouted, 
"you will not get a drop of water until 
that jug is returned!" Sensing the boys' 
condition, I suggested that I drive back 
and get the jug, but Egbert would not 
agree. "If they are going to learn the 
ways of the desert," he said, "they had 
better begin now." Since we had a re- 
serve supply of water we decided to take 
the boys back to their car, then drive be- 
hind them until they reached Barstow. 
Our decision displeased Egbert. "Get 
out!" he roared as we drove away, "and 
don't come back." 

After visiting Owl Hole Spring several 
months later, we started homeward over 
the Barstow-Death Valley Trail. When 
we got near Cave Springs we saw Egbert 
intently watching our approach and upon 
arrival we learned we were the first trav- 
elers to come by in five days. Egbert was 
low in food supplies and his car battery 
was dead. His car was near an incline, so 
it was easy to get it started by placing it 
in gear and roiling forward. He was 
profuse with thanks for the simple 
operation and invited us to be his guests 
anytime we were out that way again. He 
did not mention our previous disagree- 
ment over the water jug, then or during 
the many times we saw him afterward. 

While I was at Cave Springs one day 
the unpredictable Death Valley Scotty 
drove up and during our conversation he 
told me he never told a "dude" the 
truth. Shortly after he advised me to go 
down to Silver Dry Lake and see the 
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Map showing main trails Ihrough the area before Fort Irwin Military Reservation was established. 
Broken lines show approximate boundaries of Fort Irwin and part of the Naval Ordnance Test Sta- 
tion, Trails extending southward joined various points along Highway 15. 



"sight of a lifetime — fish leaping out of 
a normally dry lake bed." "Oldtimer," I 
thought, "I may be a dude to you, but 
I'm not falling for that yarn," and 
passed up his advice. 1 stopped at Stiver 
Dry Lake several months later and found 
its surface strewn with dead fish, which, 
when alive were washed down from fish 
hatcheries in San Bernardino Mountains 
during heavy storms. 

I asked Egbert once what desert dwel- 
lers meant by the term "dude," and for 
readers who might covet that title, here 
is his reply; "Most of them are city 
'skates' who wear fancy duds, travel in 
new cars, and squeal with misery over 
trivial discomforts old-timers never 
heed." 

During spring of 1939 I told Egbert 
about the dazzling display of wiidfiowers 
along the Barstow-Death Valley Trail 
and added that I had never seen the des- 
ert more beautiful. "Don't let the old girl 
fool you," he warned, she is just dis- 
playing her gentle side now. Under 
summer sun she becomes a vicious old 
witch, ready to strike down the inexperi- 
enced, the unprepared travelers who 
enter her realm." His prophetic-like re- 
sponse became a reality about two 
months later. 

Early in July, 1939, two men passed 
through Cave Springs on their way to in- 
spect some manganese claims near Owl 



Hole Springs, about 20 miles below. Eg- 
bert told them it would be certain suicide 
to enter the furnace-like heat down 
there, but they brushed aside his objec- 
tions and went on their way. From then 
on their actions followed the typical 
script of a desert summer tragedy. Inex- 
perienced travelers, car stuck in sand, no 
water, attempted walk to safety which is 
seldom completed. About 12 o'clock that 
night one of the men crawled up to Cave 
Springs after a 13-hour struggle. His 
companion never made it. 

The scanty remains of old Copper City 
lay about 15 miles east of Randsburg on 
the Death Valley road. While following 
that route on my way to Leach Dry Lake 
in 1939, I stopped at the old copper camp 
for water and found a young woman hard 
at work digging a trench. She said I was 
the only person she had seen in four days 
and seemed anxious to talk. I was willing 
to listen. 

The prospector, Grace Fin ley, age 28, 
lost her job as a New York City telephone 
operator during the Depression of the 
30' s. She came to California and roamed 
the old mining camps, panning enough 
gold here and there to make a meager 
living. When I met her she had been at 
Copper City about two years. During 
that time she struck a three foot vein of 
high grade copper ore, which a geologist 
from a prominent smelting corporation 



told her could lead to a fortune if it could 
be produced in large quantities. She was 
then sacking and selling the ore for 
$19.00 a ton. 

I wrote about Grace Fin ley's unusual 
occupation in the July, 1940 issue of 
Desert Magazine, A few months later 
two FBI agents called on her and said 
she was on Government property and 
ordered her to leave immediately. 
Despite the fact that she had staked the 
claim legally and had done the required 
assessment work, 1 did not hear from her 
again until after World War II, when she 
wrote that she was suing the Navy for 
loss of her property. She asked for some 
photographs I had taken to use as evi- 
dence of work performed, but I learned 
later that her claim was denied. 

The last time I heard from the Copper 
City prospector was in 1964, when she 
wrote that she was happily married and 
living near San Bernardino, California. 
She enclosed a newspaper clipping that 
told of her winning a $750.00 first prize 
award for a painting at a country-wide 
exhibition in Columbia, Missouri. In- 
terestingly, the title of her painting, 
"Fire Hole in the Desert," was the same 
she applied to a vividly colored rocky 
basin near her Copper City home 25 
years earlier. 

It should be noted that sections of 
some trails mentioned in this article are 
presently within the boundaries of mili- 
tary reservations where public travel is 
prohibited. Trespassers are reported to 
the FBI and if their activities extend 
beyond mere trespassing they are 
prosecuted. A second violation, whether 
intentional or not, can also result in 
prosecution. 

Camp Irwin has been operated for the 
Army by the National Guard since 1947. 
From time to time rumors of its closing 
have been heard, but so far they have 
proved groundless, Scenically and his- 
torically, the area would provide excep- 
tional recreational opportunities for 
desert travelers, but if or when it will 
ever be available is presently only a 
matter for conjecture. 

The Commander of Camp Irwin, Colo- 
nel Irving J. Taylor, told me that the 
boundaries are properly posted, but 
travelers going that way should supple- 
ment that information with an up-to-date 
road map of San Bernardino County, 
such as issued by the Automobile Club of 
Southern California. □ 
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GREEN GLASS: 

It Never [?[ls Obsidian 

!N PAST COLUMNS we; have men- 
tioned glass in the form of imitation 
or fake gems. The practice has been 
so common that we will devote next 
month's column to the subject. Also in 
the past, we have mentioned green glass 
being offered as obsidian. Since then, we 
have had a number of experiences in this 
connection that we would like to share 
with you. 

First, a few words about obsidian 
might be in order, In reality, obsidian is 
glass. However, in relation to our usual 
concept of glass, obsidian is a highly 
impure glass. Stated simply, obsidian is 
a lava that has cooled so rapidly that no 
mineral crystals of visible size were able 
to form, and the mass solidified into a 
glass-like material. Most obsidians are 
opaque, perhaps showing slight trans- 
lucency on thin edges. The color is 
usually black, but a reddish to brownish 
type is fairly common. 

Seldom does obsidian come close to 
transparent. The one type that is trans- 
parent, or virtually so, is the material 
commonly known as "Apache Tears." 
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These we discussed in our June, 1973 
column. The color of these is smoky or 
gray. 

In spite of the above, which we believe 
to be correct, we have many times had 
our attention called to what someone 
thought was green obsidian. Invariably, 
the material was a fine green, and most 
times the material was perfectly clear. 

The first of these instances took place 
at a gem show where an exhibitor was 
showing large faceted green gems. He 
insisted quite strongly that the material 
was obsidian, but could not show us a 
rough piece. He promised to send us 
some, but evidently never did. 

Sometime later, another person wrote 
about a green obsidian, l-urther corres- 
pondence showed it to be from the same 
source. We did get a small piece, and 
were certain it was glass. Because of the 
insistence of the original exhibitor, we 
sent a portion of the piece to one of our 
gemologist friends. 

He refused to do any more than look at 
the piece, and returned it with the com- 
ment that he followed a simple rule. "If 
the color is black, gray, or brown, it is 
obsidian. If it is any other color, it is 
glass." 

We have great respect for our friend's 
opinions and ability, and so glass it was 
We will, however, admit that his hard 
and fast rule was perhaps a bit unscien- 
tific. We discussed it with him later. He 
left the door open to us, or anyone else, 
to show him a piece of green obsidian, 
and prove it 

This is where we have found ourselves 
since that time. We have searched lit- 
erature, museums, and talked to collec- 
tors. No green obsidian showed, except 
for one reference in a presently popular 
book. Discussion with the author re- 
vealed that he had taken another's word. 

A few months ago, we thought we had 
finally come up with the answer. A 
friend of ours that is involved in mining 
gems in Africa gave us two pieces of 
green material that he stated was obsi- 
dian. One of them is very clear and flaw- 
less (again), and of a bluish-green color. 
The other is bright green, has some 
cracks, and what appeared to be 
bubbles. As obsidian does have bubbles, 
we were prone to accept the information, 
at least in part. 

We fired questions at him, and re- 
ceived the following information. The 
material originated in Africa. There are 



two different locations where it is found, 
accounting for the two colors. He had 
personally visited one location, which 
was a large lava flow. He had supervised 
the gathering of large pieces, some as 
large as his head. These were presently 
being shipped here from Africa. We 
were promised that we would see them 
on arrival. 

At this point, we were quietly revising 
our thinking, were ready to change our 
story, and report the finding of green 
obsidian. The information seemed to be 




Firebrick is easily identified on the lower 
portion of this "green obsidian" 
specimen. 

absolutely genuine and correct. We had 
two pieces furnished by a person that 
had been at the location of origin. 

When we arrived home, we unpacked 
our two pieces of green obsidian and 
started to give them a good looking over. 
First, we found the small bubbles in the 
green piece were somewhat peculiar. 
They were almost perfect spheres, and 
not bubbles, but small globules of what 
appeared to be something metallic. 

Obsidian does contain bubbles, but we 
have never seen any that even ap- 
proached spherical. As most obsidian is 
cooling, it is flowing away from the vol- 
cano and any bubbles trapped in the 
molten mass are stretched in the direc- 
tion of flow. All that we have seen were 
hollow. 

Careful examination of the bluish- 
green piece could not show us any type 
of inclusion. This in itself makes us sus- 
picious of glass. One of our students was 
looking at it and called our attention to a 
mark on the surface. There, staring us in 
the face, was a typical mark as can be 
seen on any cast glass object. Our 
"green obsidian" suddenly became a 



remnant of some African glass utensil. 

We wrote our informant, telling him of 
our findings and thinking. We suggested 
that he had done an excellent job of 
playing a practical joke on us, and 
offered our congratulations. His answer 
was the exact same story as before. 

The shipment of pieces of "obsidian" 
had arrived and was on the docks of an 
American port. He would not be able to 
show them to us at that time because he 
was returning to Africa the next day. He 
promised to check the other "source" of 
obsidian that had the mold mark. He also 
promised to contact us again upon return 
to this country, but this has not as yet 
happened. 

In our minds there is a very large 
question mark. Is there green obsidian in 
Africa? Regardless of what has recently 
taken place (and recounted above), there 
could be the possibility that such is the 
case. Many new and unheard of minerals 
have appeared in Africa. Nevertheless, 
we are doubtful of the obsidian, but are 
most willing to be shown. 

Immediately following the above inci- 
dents, we received more green material. 
This time shown to us by none other than 
the Editor of Desert! A friend of his 
found a huge deposit of green material. 
It does sound familiar! In the deposit 
were chunks of clear pieces, and some 
rocks that had the green material cling- 
ing to them. Our Editor was asked (ob- 
viously) if it was green obsidian. We 
seriously wonder how these always get 
to us. 

Presently we have the pieces in ques- 
tion. The piece of rock has perfectly 
parallel sides, and about one and one- 
eighth inches thick. One side has a 
glassy layer about one-eighth inch thick. 
The other side is covered by a fairly large 
mass of glassy material, some of it bright 
clear green. We have determined it to be 
fire brick, coated with glass. 

We are certain that events went 
something like this. Somewhere there is 
a furnace that is used to make glass, or 
some other product that produces glass 
as a by-product. As with all furnaces, 
sooner or later, the fire brick lining starts 
to deteriorate, and must be replaced. 
The lining is there to keep whatever is 
being melted from adhering to the walls 
of the furnace. Removing a layer of fire 
brick is much easier than removing a 
layer of slag or other unwanted material. 

When the lining of the furnace in 



question deteriorated, it was removed 
and hauled away. We are not certain of 
the place of disposal, but feel it was 
dumped in the desert. No matter where, 
the fact remains that the pieces were 
picked up, and made their way to us. 

Next month, we will get just a bit away 
from this subject, and discuss some of 
the instances when glass (other than 
green) has been used to imitate gems. □ 
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• BOOKS-MAGAZINES • EQUIPMENT • PROSPECTING 



JEWELRY, GEM and mineral how-to-do craft 
books, field guides with maps. Free book list. 
Gembooks, Box B08DM. Mentone, Calif. 92359, 



LOST DESERT GOLD, legendary and geological 
history of the southern California desert, with 
photos and maps to pinpoint locations. $2.50 
postpaid. Gedco Publishing Co., Box 67. Bell- 
flower, Calif. 90706. 



"GEMS & MINERALS," the monthly guide to 
gems, minerals, and rock hobby fun, $5.50 year. 
Sample 25c. Gems & Minerals, Box 687DM, 
Menlone, Calif. 92359, 



BACK ISSUE MAGAZINES, Desert, Arizona 
Highways, Holiday, 200 more titles, 1890-1974. 
Self-addressed, stamped envelope. Everybody's 
Bookshop, 317 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 90014. 



"LOST MINES AND TREASURES OF THE 
SOUTHWEST" by Jlmmie Busher. 200 stories, 
200 maps. Every treasure hunter needs this fan- 
tastic new hook! Wonderful gift. $5. Treasure 
Book Guides, Box 368, Mesilla Park, New 
Mexico 88047. 



"1976" CATALOG of Survival I Military Books/ 
Manuals. 50c. Guerrilla Warfare, Special Forces 
— "Survival" long storage foods, list 50c. Ken 
Hale (DM-50), McDonald, Ohio 44437. 



BURIED TREASURE! An unrivaled collection of 
"Where To Look" and "How To Search" books, 
25c. Treasure, Box 1377-D, LaCrosse, Wise. 
54601. 



WATERPROOF STRIP MAPS Pacific Crest 
Trail. 80 feet of maps, Canada to Mexico, 
$19.75. Rogers, Box 1907. Santa Ana, California 
92702. 



FOR SALE— Complete set of Desert Magazines, 
1937 to present. Nearly all years in binders. Ex- 
cellent condition. Vincent Gregory, Box 94, 
Yucca Valley, Calif. 92284 714-365-2037. 



"THEY SAID IT." About the book, "Roadside 
Geology" (Interstate 80 from San Francisco to 
Salt Lake City). "Long awaited, beautifully illus- 
trated, under-priced, delightfully easy to read" . 
. . Geotimes; "Everything is understanable to all 
who read" , . , Earth Science; "Much needed 
book, we await a series" . . . Treasure News; 
"Equally useful to students, rockhounds, pros- 
pectors and professional geologists" . . . Desert 
Magazine; "Makes this field trip a never-to-be- 
forgotten experience; an incredible book that 
should accompany every driver" . . . Lapidary 
Journal. $3.00 plus 5% handling, California 
sales tax if applicable, Varna Enterprises, P. O. 
Box 2216, Dept. A, Van Nuys, Calif. 91404. 



DESERT MAGAZINES for sale including Vol. 1 , 
#1. 1937 through 1946. Some years complete. 
Sase for listing. Sold as a lot only. Best offer. 
Karl Raymond, P. O. Box 947, Lawndale, Calif. 
90260. 



PRECISION LAPIDARY Abrasive Compounds 
for tumbling, polishing and grinding. Send for 
free catalogue and price list, MDC Industries, 
400 West Glenwood Avenue. Philadelphia, 
Perm. 19140. Dealer inquiries Invited. 



• GEMS 



SHAMROCK ROCK SHOP. 593 West La Ca- 
dena Dr., Riverside, California 92501 . Parallel to 
Riverside Freeway. Phone 686-3956. Come in 
and browse: jewelry mountings, chains, sup- 
plies, minerals, slabs, rough material, equip- 
ment, black lights, metal detectors, maps, rock 
and bottle books. 



GEM SHOP WEST. Mineral specimens, custom 
jewelry, gem Identification, slabbing. 72-042 
Highway 111, Rancho Mirage, Calif. 92270. 
Phone 346-2812. 



• JEWELRY 



CUSTOM-MADE JEWELRY, all types, rock 
slabs. Write; Freda M Francisco, 11335 East 
Lambert. El Monte, Calif. 91732. 



• MAPS 



MAPS, OLD STATE, RAILROAD, COUNTY 
Maps 70-110 Years old. SASE, Northern Map, 
Dept DM, Eagle River, Wise. 54521. 



MAPS-MAPS-MAPS, authentic 1784 to 1884 
Survey Maps of every state and Canadian Pro- 
vinces showing Gold and Silver mines being 
mined then with some geological claims. Maps 
of each state $9.95. Southern California Distri- 
buting, 10077 Arrow Highway. Cucamonga. 
California 91730. 



• MINING 



ASSAYS, COMPLETE, accurate, guaranteed. 
Highest quality speetographic. Only $6.00 per 
sample Reed Engineering. Suite C, 1140 No 
Lemon St., Orange, Calif. 92667 



100,000 SHARES In defunct gold mining com- 
pany issued in your name. Original engraved 
stock certificate. History Included. Impressive 
conversation piece. Money back guarantee. 
$2.00 each. Order three for friends and receive 
real placer gold display. Kimco, Box 469, Yreka, 
California 96097. 



• OLD COINS, STAMPS 



SILVER DOLLARS, UNCIRCULATED 1880-81 
S, 1883-84-85 O mint $10.00 each Catalogue 
50c. Schultz, Box 746, Salt Lake City, Utah 84110 



REACH A SELECTIVE audience with a Classi- 
fied Ad in The Trading Post section of Deseri 
Magazine for as little as $5 monthly. 



LEARN PROSPECTING FOR GOLD and other 
precious minerals, Join Gold Prospectors Associ- 
ation of America and receive one years subscrip- 
tion to Prospectors News (magazine), member- 
ship card, patch, decal, large gold locations 
map. Information service, Instruction packet and 
more. Send $5.00 to G.P.A.A. National Head- 
quarters. P. O. Box 10602, Eugene, Oregon 
97401. 



• REAL ESTATE 



GOVERNMENT LANDS! From $7.50 ACRE! 
Vacationing, Farming, Investment! Exclusive 
"Government Land Buyer's Guide" . . . plus 
"Land Opportunity Review" listing lands 
throughout U.S. Send $2.00. Surplus Lands, Box 
6588-RK, Washington, D.C. 20009. 



APX. 25 LEVEL ACRES SE of Desert Center. 
Por N Vz NE V, Sec. 7; T 9 S; R 18 E; SBB&M. 
Imp. Cnty Pels 005-S10-03-01 & 005-810-08-01 
Five hundred dollars as defined by congress. 
Sunyrich, Wright & Sunyrlch, P. O. Box 323, 
Grass Valley, Calif. 95945, 



BEAUTIFUL 5 ACRES, mountainside elevation 
3800 ft., Joshua Tree. Six-room house, 2 baths, 
pool, furnished kitchen with dishwasher. Heat 
and air conditioning. $35,500.00. Owner— Bill 
McMichen, 6261 Santa Catalina, Garden Grove, 
Calif. 714-893-4014. 



CABIN, 2V2 ACRES. Blue skies. Clean air. 
View. 4700 ft. alt. $22,500. Box 35, Pinon Hills. 
92372. 714-249-3647. 



SCENIC OCOTILLO, CAL1 FORN.IA. Lots, 
Homes, and Acreage In the Unspoiled West 
Desert of Imperial County. Bell Realty— 1147 
Imperial Hwy, Ocotillo, California 92259, 



GOVERNMENT LANDS DIGEST ... A monthly 
review of Government Real Estate offerings 
throughoul the U.S.A. . . , Send $2.00 for 3 
month Irial subscription. Digest, Box 25561-DM, 
Seattle, Washington 98125. 



• ROCKHOUNDS 



DIG YOUR OWN! List of over 110 nationwide 
fee areas open to amateurs. Addresses, fees, 
telephone numbers, minerals found, other infor- 
mation supplied in this constantly updated list. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. $2.00 postpaid. 
Kindler, P. O. Box 12328D, Philadelphia, PA 
19119. 



• TRAVEL 



PICTORIAL TRAVEL GUIDE to the canyonlands 
of southeastern Ulah, with photos, maps and 
text by DESERT Utah Associate Editor, F. A. 
Barnes, 48 pages. $2.50 postpaid. Canyon Coun- 
try Publications, P. O. Box 963D, Moab, Utah 
84532. 



• TRAVEL 



• TREASURE FINDERS 



• MISCELLANEOUS 



4WD-"JEEP" Scenic Adventure Trips. Death 
Valley region, all desert areas, Paul H . Thomp- 
son Enlerprises, Box 20, Darwin, Calif, 93522. 
71 4-876-5469 



• TREASURE FINDERS 



FREE 156 page catalog on detectors, books and 
maps General Electronic Detection Co., 16238 
Lakewood Blvd.. Bellflower, Calif 90706. 



WILL YOU GAMBLE $4.00 lo save $200? Build 
one ol several detectors from our 20-page book 
■'Build Transistor Treasure Detectors." Easily 
lullowed mstruclions. $4.00. Trionics. Box 164D, 
Brewer, Maine 04412 

D-TEX ELECTRONICS (Top of the Line) Metal/ 
Mineral detectors. Only detector good enough to 
give a lifetime guarantee. For tree literature 
write Box 451-D, Garland, Texas 75040. 



BURIED TREASURE — Locate up to quarter 
mile away wilh ultra-sensitive Directional Loca- 
tor. Send for free, informative pamphlet. Re- 
search Products, Box 13441-BUC, Tampa, Fla. 
33611. 



TREASURE-METAL and mineral locators. Free 
24-page booklet GeoFinder Co., Box 37, Lake- 
wood. Calif. 90714. 

POWERFUL METROTECH locators detect gold, 
silver, coins, relics. Moneyback guarantee. 
Terms, free information. Underground Explora- 
tions. Dept. 3A Box 793, Menlo Park, Calil. 
94025. 



• MISCELLANEOUS 



PROFESSIONAL ART BY M AIL-The on ly one of 
its kind you have been looking lor. Courses ap- 
proved by California Dept. of Education. Send 
for Free Brochure Roy Keister College of Fine 
Arts, 19 Washington St.. Santa Clara, CA 95050. 

ORNAMENTAL WINDMILL, "American 
Style." Two sizes, 8 ft., and 4Vj ft. Authentic, 
built to scale. Turns in slightest breeze, ball 
bearing wheel. All steel construction. For Free 
Color Literature send lo Ornamental Windmill 
Sales, 10336 DeSoto, Cbatsworth. Calif. 91311. 
341-2672. 



HOW TO PLACE YOUR AD 

Mail your copy and first-insertion remittance 
to: Trading Post, Desert Magazine. Palm 
Desert, Calif. 92260. Classified rates are 25c 
per word, $5.00 minimum per insertion. 
Deadline lor Classified Ads is 10th of second 
month preceding cover date. 



HOW TO BUILD a Hydroponic greenhouse — 
drawings and instructions. Send $3.00, Califor- 
nia residents $3.18, to Hydroponic Greenhouse, 
Box 336, Trona, California 93562. 



"O.K. CORRAL FIGHT" 18x25" color repro- 
duction by Artist Don Percival plus copy of 
Tombstone's 1881 Epitaph Newspaper covering 
every detail. Plus color photo of Wyatt Earp's re- 
volver, $5.00 postpaid. C. W. Dearborn, 620 N. 
Palo Verde, Tucson, Arizona 85716. 



COIN INVESTMENTS For Retirement and 
Profits I Complete Information included In our 
Detailed Publication! $2.00 Postpaid. Coins, Box 
1377-D, LaCrosse, Wisconsin 54601. 



"OF INTEREST TO ALL," Don't die with lung 
cancer. Horrible facts about smoking FREE. 
Write Spencer Namon Company, Box 515-09, 
Olney, Texas 76374. 



SELL YOUR PHOTOS-Make money with your 
camera. Report tells how and where. Only $2.00 
from Smyth-Bermuda of California 92I20 



Statement of ownership, management and cir- 
culation (Act of August 12, 1970: Section 3685. 
Title 39. United States Code). 

1 . Title of publication: DESERT Magazine. 

2. Date of filing: September 30, 1975. 

3. Frequency of issue: Monthly. 

4. Location of known office of publication: 
74-425 Highway 111, Palm Desert, Riverside, 
California 92260. 

5. Location of the headquarters or general 
business offices of the publishers: Same as 
above. 

6. Names and addresses of publisher and 
editor: Publisher-Editor: William Knyvett, 
79-890 Horseshoe Rd., Indlo, Calif. 92201 . 

7. Owners: William and Joyce Knyvett. 

8. Bondholders, mortgagers, security hold- 
ers: None, 

9. In accordance with the provisions of this 
statute, I hereby request permission to mail the 
publication named in Item 1 at the reduced rate 
presently authorized by 39 U.S.C. 3626. 

11. Extent and nature of circulation: Average 
no. copies each Issue during preceding 12 
months: Total no. copies printed, 41,450; Paid 
circulation: Sales through dealers and carriers, 
street vendors and counter sales, 10,000; Mall 
subscriptions, 20,500; Total paid circulation, 
30,500; Free distribution by mail, carrier or 
other means: Samples, complimentary, and 
other free copies, 300; Total distribution: 30,800; 
Office use, left-over, unaccounted, spoiled after 
printing, 2,500; Returns from news agents, 
8,150; Total 41,450. 

Actual number of copies of single issue pub- 
lished nearest to filing date: Total no. copies 
printed, 41,900; Paid circulation: Sales through 
dealers and carriers, street vendors and counter 
sales, 10,000; Mail subscriptions, 20,750; Total 
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mentary, and other free copies, 300; Total 
distribution, 31,050; Ofltce use, left-over, unac- 
counted, spoiled after printing, 3,000; Returns 
from news agents, 7,850; Total 41 ,900. 




November 1975 



SUBSCRIPTION FORM 

P. O. Box 1318, Palm Desert, California 92260 



P ENTER A NEW SUBSCRIPTION 
NAME 



□ RENEW MY PRESENT SUBSCRIPTION 



ADDRESS 



.ZIP CODE 



□ SEND GIFT SUBSCRIPTION TO: 
NAME 



ADDRESS 



Sign Gifl Card: "From 
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ADDRESS 
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One Year 



$6.00 



□ PAYMENT ENCLOSED 



I I BILL ME LATER 



Two Years $11.00 
(Or 2 One Years) 

Three Years $16.00 
(Or Three One Years) 



Li ALSO SEND DESERT'S 12-ISSUE 
HANDSOME BROWN VINYL BINDER FOR 
$4.50 (Includes tax and postage) 

Date Binder(s) wilh Year(s) □ Undated 
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CATALOG 

FUN I PROFIT 
WITH 
METAL DETECTORS 



COMPASS, GOLDAK, MYTY-MYTI 

From $59.95 lo $299.50 

For the Prospector & Treasure Hunters. 
We have Gold Pans, Books, Topo Maps, 
Dredges, and many other Related Supplies. 
Mortar t. Pestle — '/i Pt, size Cast 
Iron — Postpaid J6.50. 

JACOBSEN SUPPLIERS 

9321 California A**., South Gait, Calif. 
Phon. (21 J} IOY-1041 902S0 



DR. K. D. REYNOLDS 

CHIROPRACTOR 



Five Years at Miller's 
Tecopa Hot Springs 



General Practice 
The Natural Way 




Tecopa, California 
714-852-4343 




STOP THAT 
THIEF WITH 
I QCKSTRAP 

A revolutionary new design 
secures all G.I. fuel cans to 
your carrier or holder and 
locks your filler cap. Attaches 
to back of carrier. All steel 
construction, zinc _ A 
plated. Type B Only $7 .50 



PLUS POSTAGE- 2 LBS. 



Send for FREE Brochure Showing 
Other Models to Fit Any Vehicle. 

DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED. 
1 Wiltsey Rd. S.E., Salem, OR 97302 
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TREASURE HUNTERS 
— PROSPECTORS — 

Metal- Mineral Detectors 

DREDGES 
DRV WASHERS MAPS 
BOOKS TOOLS ASSAY KIT 
SLUICE BOXES MINERAL LIGHTS 
LAPIDARY EQUIPMENT 
Send 25c for catalog to: 

AURORA 

6286 BEACH BLVD. 
BUENA PARK, CALIF. 90620 
[714] 521-6321 

COE PROSPECTOR SUPPLY 

9264 KATELLA 
ANAHEIM, CALIF. 9280a 
[7141 995-1703 



AMARGOSA GORGE 

Continued from Page 23 

specimens can still be found at this loca- 
tion. You can't just bend over and pick 
them up; though I did just that on our 
last trip. Several days of collecting 
should produce some results. Four- 
wheel-drives can negotiate the many 
branches of upper Sperry Wash but 
plenty of "shank's mare" will be 
needed. 

Stock cars and trailers can be taken 
into the collecting area via Tecopa. The 
country is broken, offering few level 
sites. Many campers park at the upper 
entrance of Sperry Wash Canyon but this 
is not the place to be during a storm. 

The most exciting part of our back- 
country drive now begins as the road 
continues down Sperry Wash to a junc- 
tion with Amargosa Gorge. You will find 
the many unusual geological formations 
exposed in the deep, wash-cut canyon 
fascinating. The road can be rough, if 
there have been summer thunder- 
showers, but it is safe and negotiable 
though not advisable for trailers. 

Originally Sperry Wash Road fol- 
lowed the canyon down to Amargosa 
River where it joined a desert trail 
through the Gorge. Travel north from 
this point required four-wheel-drive. The 
route south was not quite as sandy, 
crossed the river several times and had a 
few treacherous stretches. Some stock 
cars made it — more did not. 

Today, 2.6 miles south of the upper 
entrance, a graded road leaves the wash 
and climbs into the hills that flank the 
eastern side of the Gorge, Beautiful 
chocolate-colored formations topped 
with white frosting and red-tan drapery- 
eroded hills will be seen at their best, if 
it is late afternoon. J ust over a mile from 
the wash, the road drops into the Gorge 
and joins the old railbed of the Tonopah- 
Tidewater. The latter now becomes the 
roadway. 

Looking north, you can see concrete 
piers which once supported a trestle 
across Sperry Wash, A little farther 
north, easily visible, is a fence crossing 
the Gorge. It is the southern Boundary of 
"Closed Area 17, Amargosa Canyon." 

Under the California Desert Vehicular 
Program being directed by the Bureau of 
Land Management, the northern half of 
Amargosa Gorge has been closed to all 
vehicular traffic to protect rare, desert 



wildlife. Foot traffic is permitted. The 
southern half of the Gorge, and its im- 
mediate environs, will continue to be an 
outstanding recreational area in a most 
unusual setting. 

A short distance south lies the ruins of 
Sperry Station. Constructed of adobe 
mud, the buildings have almost melted 
back into the earth. Borax Smith enjoyed 
naming places after his relatives and 
friends. The station and wash were so- 
called in honor of his adopted niece, 
Grace Sperry 

An Indian Trail dating back into an- 
tiquity originally followed the Amargosa 
River through the Gorge. Over it came 
the first explorers in 1829. It was to be- 
come part of the Spanish Trail along 
which yearly caravans, Fremont's Ex- 
pedition and emigrants traveled. 

South of Sperry Station ruins, the 
abandoned railbed becomes the road for 
the next two and a half miles, In Novem- 
ber 1974, we found the thrills were many 
along the way. The narrow bed rises to 
some 40 feet above the floor of the 
Gorge. A first-hand view of those "long 
cuts and very long fills" was ours to 
enjoy. The cuts seemed like canyons 
and the fills were dirt trestles which 
dropped almost straight down on each 
side, 

Tecopa — the springs, resort or town 
— will make a good base camp for any- 
one planning to spend some time in the 
general area. Rockhounds will find 
several locales for collecting. There is 
colorful agate and jasper at the petrified 
wood location plus fire opal and ame- 
thyst (Desert, November 1973) in the 
region. 

Camp can also be made at the collect- 
ing areas as well as the southern end of 
Amargosa Gorge. There is a County 
Campground at Tecopa Hot Springs 
($2.00 per night includes hot mineral 
baths but no hookups]. Privately owned 
Tecopa Springs Resort offers RVee 
spaces with hookups, as does the trailer 
park in Tecopa. 

Amargosa Gorge Country provides the 
ultimate in desert recreation. There is 
something for everyone be he camper, 
rockhound, cyclist, dune buggy enthu- 
siast, four-wheeler, history or mining 
buff or one who just enjoys exploring 
new country. Far from metropolitan 
areas, this uncrowded region is not only 
an outstanding "Winter Fun Land" but 
the Great Mojave Desert at its best. □ 
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Bayley House News . . . 



popped out. He introduced himself as Mr. 
Patterson, the owner of the mine which was 
called the Tennessee Schuykill Mine. We 
chatted about the mine and the town for 
awhile and then he told us about the murals. 

If I recall right, they were painted a while 
ago by someone living in the town, a local art- 
ist. If you examined the paintings carefully, 
you would have found that they depicted 
the lennessee Schuykill Mine with all its 
workings intact. I think they date to the early 
'60s. I revisited the Chloride area in the 
spring of r 2S and camped right next to the 
murals There was no scaffolding in place at 
the time, but the one you saw was probably 
for repair work on the murals. 

JOE BUTTE RWORTH, 
Anaheim, California. 



Calendar 
of 

Events 

NOVEMBER 1 & 2, Northrop Recreation 
Gem and Mineral Club's 2nd Annual Show, 
N.R.C. Recreation Center, 1834 W. Valencia 
Dr., Fullerton, Calif. Displays, Dealers, Door 
Prizes. Free admission and parking. 

NOVEMBER 8 & 9, Gem and Mineral Show 
sponsored by the Montebello Mineral & Lapi- 
dary Soceity, Gardens Masonic Temple, 6310 
East Olympic Blvd., East Los Angeles, Calif, 
Dealers, demonstrations, free admission. 
Chairman: Jack Davis, 3344 Lexington Ave., 
El Monte, Calif. 91713. 

NOVEMBER 8 & 9, 15th Annual 29 Palms 
Gem and Mineral Show, Hayes Auditorium, 
Utah Trail, 29 Palms, Calif. Dealer space 
filled 33rd Annual Weed & Flower Show, 
sponsored by 29 Palms Garden Club, same 
location. 18th Annual Soroptimtst Smorgas- 
bord, same location. 29 Palms Artists Guild 
Exhibit and Demonstration at Art Gallery, 
74053 Cottonwood Dr., 29 Palms, California. 

NOVEMBER 8 & 9, 19th-Annual Gem and 
Mineral Show, Community Center, China 
Lake, California. Open gate at the Naval 
Weapons Center, free admission for show 
and field trips to local areas for travertine and 
agate. Camping in desert or local fair- 
grounds, 

JANUARY 18, SylmarCem Dandies Gem and 
Mineral Club "Showoff of 1976." Masonic 
Temple, 1112 N. Maclay, San Fernando, Cali- 
fornia. Free parking, admission and demon- 
strations. Food, dealers, 

JANUARY 31-FEBRUARY % Orange Coast 
Mineral & Lapidary Society's 26th Annual 
Show, National Guard Armory, 612 E. 
Warner, Santa Ana, Calif. Dealer space 
filled. Free admission and parking. Outstand- 
ing exhibits. 

FEBRUARY 13-15, Tucson Gem and Mineral 
Society's 22nd Annual Show, Tucson Com- 
munity Center Exhibition Hall, 350 S. Church 
St., Tucson, Arizona. Dealer space filled. Ad- 
mission J1.00 adults, children under 14 free 
with adult. 

FEBRUARY 22-29, Desert Botanical Car- 
den's 29th Annual Cactus Show, Papago 
Park, Phoenix, Arizona. Free admission. 
Oldest and largest show of its kind with a 
striking variety of displays. 
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Your cover on your July issue of DESERT 
Magazine was of the Bayley House at Pilot 
Hill, California. In your September issue, 
your Letters to the Editor contained a letter 
from Mr. Jim Crain, correcting the caption of 
the July cover, and at the same time mention- 
ed that the future of the old mansion was in 
doubt and that no one seemed to want it. 

I am enclosing a picture and article from 
the Sacramento Bee of August 21st, which 
states the following and should put many 
minds at ease: 

"The historic Bayley House, a three-story 
red brick structure on Highway 49 at Pilot 
Hill, has been accepted as a gift by El Dorado 
County. Alexander & Baldwin Inc., of Hono- 
lulu had offered the 114-year-old edifice to 
the county in a last ditch effort to keep it in 
public ownership. The county supervisors ac- 
cepted the offer on the condition that the 
county receive the house and about 10 acres 
clear of any deed restrictions. The Honolulu 
firm owns about 2000 acres around the Bayley 
House and plans to subdivide the property.'' 

I am a relatively new member of the Desert 
Magazine family, but must tell you how much 

I enjoy it. But it has re-activated a World War 

II disease common to infantrymen, now ter- 
minal I fear, called "Itching Feet." Thank 
you for a beautiful escape from this daily old 
world. 

LEE WtLLIAMS, 
Folsom, California. 



More on Murals . . . 

In regard to Frank W. Ellis' letter about the 
mysterious murals found outside of Chloride, 
Arizona in the September, 1975 issue of 
Desert, in June, 1974, my friends and I made 
atrip to Pierce's Ferry on the shores of Lake 
Mead. We have done extensive mine explora- 
tion in the Mojave and are greatly interested 
in ghost towns and their backgrounds. 

Upon returning from Lake Mead, along 
Highway 62, the small sign indicating Chlor- 
ide caught our eye. After driving a few miles, 
we reached the town which turned out to be a 
gem of a mining town. The first thing we no- 
ticed was the huge mine at the end of the 
main street. While we were looking at the old 
relic, a car pulled up and an old desert rat 

DnUMfJ Movant tutr in?s 



Mysterious Blue Bucket . . . 

Your article on the "Blue Bucket" in Au- 
gust, 1975 is good, but in my mind does not 
refute the reasons it is worth looking for. As a 
treasure hunter, the first things I look for in a 
treasure are first-hand authenticity, research- 
ability, factuality; and in the case of lost 
mines, whether the metal is found in the area. 

The Blue Bucket's first-hand accounts are 
more numerous than any other lost mine I 
have researched. Documentation includes 
three accounts your article mentions plus ma- 
terial in more than 30 books. Magazines run- 
ning articles on it include Desert, True Treas- 
ure, Oregon Historical Quarterly, and Over- 
land Monthly. Newspaper articles are numer- 
ous and often confusing. If the Blue Bucket is 
"... a fancy rather than a historical fact" as 
Mr. Larsen states, it is an historically well- 
documented fancy, 

Mr, Larsen writes "Members of the 1845 
migration should have been able to determine 
the "yellow rocks" they found were gold," 
and implies no one did know what the metal 
wa. Yet, in one of the articles Mr. Larsen cites 
as aversion, W. H. Herren states his father, 
W. J. Herren "... was quite sure it was gold 
at the time, (he found it) ... " (Oregon/an, 
3/7/22). 

Geologically, two areas on the trail as re- 
constructed on an 1863 survey map have pro- 
duced gold. Near Malheur River, the town of 
Eldorado was founded when the Blue Bucket 
was thought to have been relocated. The map 
shows the train got no closer to the Canyon 
City-John Day gold-producing area than 
50-60 miles— this being over deep canyons 
and high mountains. 

Your article seems to me a paraphrase of 
two sources: "The Terrible Trail," and "Lost 
Mines and Treasures of the Pacific North- 
west." Both are excellent sources on the Blue 
Bucket and are well-referenced. Mr. Larsen 
offers no new information to me, only a per- 
sonal viewpoint. I still believe the Blue 
Bucket the most likely of any of the thousands 
of lost mines in the U. S. to be found. But the 
desert will divulge it only under more exhaus- 
tive research than is currently being done. 

DAN WHEELER, 
Maupin, Oregon, 



SIDEKICKS 

FUNSUNGIN' POSTER- PRINTS MAKE HUMDINGER CHRISTMAS GIFTS 

Cheer up the countryside with these colorful characters by Bill Hampton or the famous 
Skinny Saloons of Lloyd Mitchell. Order a pair and get your collection started today. Use 
them for birthday, get- well and friendship occasions. Prints are cellophane- wrapped on 
stiff heavy cardboard, carefully packaged and shipped flat ready for use. Fast service and 
complete satisfaction are guaranteed or your money back. Order direct from this ad or 
send for free catalog of all merchandise. LeanirT Tree, the nation's leading publisher of 
western fine art, has been selling happy customers by mail for over a quarter century. 
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Tack 'em up \J 
or frame them 




tarn 

May your moccasins leave tracks 
On many mounds of worth. 
And walk wrth braves of every tribe 
Who live in peace on earth 




SKP501 

May neither drouth nor rain nor blizzard 
Disturb the joy-juktf in your gLzmrd. 
And may you camp where wind won't hit you. 
Where snakes wWi brie and bears won't git ycul 




SKP5G4 

"There were a helluva lot 
of things they didn't tell me 
when I hired on with this ouifrt " 



StKli 

Middle age, Irom forty on. 
Need not mean your youth is gone. 

Only that before you lose it. 
You duggone well had better use It! 






SKP5G9 

Nothing is so strong as gentleness, 
Nothing so gentle 4s real strength 



SKP502 

May your horse never slumbltf , your spurs never rust. 
Your guts never grumble and your cinch never bust! 
May your boots never pinch, your crops never fall. 
While you eat lots of beans and stay out of jail! 



SKP503 

HANG TOUGH. PARDNERf 




SKP515 

HANG IN THERE, Ql_' BUDDYI 
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SKP50S 

"To have, joy one must share it. 
Happiness was born a twin " 
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Box 1500 RNL02. Boulder. CO 80102 



USE THIS HANDY COUPON OR ORDER BY LETTER FROM: 
LEAN IN' TREE Bo* I50C R NL02, Boulder, CO 80302 
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Print 
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How 
Man] 


Print 
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How 
Many 


Total Print! 
Ordered 






SKP501 




SKP506 




SKP515 




Total Coif a; 
%i 00 Each 


$ 




SRP502 




SKP508 




SKP516 




Postage and 
Handling Fee 


$ 




5KP503 




SKP509 




CHECK HERE 
FOR FREE 
CATALOG 


Colo. Res. Add 
3% Sales Ta» 
Calif. Res. Add 
6% IfctTai 


$ 




SKP504 




SKP510 




Postage and Ha 

$8.01 toilS. 00 
SEND TO: 


idling: Orders to $6 
dd 90t. 118 01 a 


00 add 70C, 
nd up add 11.00 


Remit Total 
with Order 
NO C. 0.0. 


$ 
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